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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE POST-WAR WORLD! 


N its last issue the CANADIAN HisToRICAL REVIEW published an article by 

Professor A. R. M. Lower of United College, Winnipeg, entitled The Social 
Sciences in the Post-War World. The REviEw presents herewith a symposium of 
comments on Professor Lower’s article. Those who have contributed to it are: 
Dean P. E. Corbett of McGill University; Professor H. A. Innis of the Department 
of Political Economy, University of Toronto; Professor R. A. MacKay of the 
Department of Political Science, Dalhousie University; Professor F. H. Soward 
of the Department of History, University of British Columbia; Professor Stuart R. 
Tompkins of the Department of History, University of Oklahoma; Principal R. C. 
Wallace, Queen’s University; Professor H. Wasteneys of the Department of 
Biochemistry, University of Toronto. [EDITOR’s NOTE] 


Mr. Lower has long been a patriot in search of a patria. He 
wants passionately to find it here in Canada, and this is his 
solemn profession that if he is to find it here it must be created, 
and that he and his kind must take an active part in the creation. 
The profession is made with eloquence and beauty. It sounds a 
challenge calculated to stir the coldest academic breast. 

His central problem is the always imperfect bridge between 
philosopher and government. No social scientist will need to be 
reminded how ancient that problem is. Towards its solution in 
our peculiar time and place Mr. Lower offers two principal sug- 
gestions. The first is the general one that the social scientist 
must make himself less of a spectator, concerning himself more 
with the translation of his reflections into action. The second isa 
specific application of this general precept. And this, after his 
impressive prologue, is something of an anticlimax. 

Mr. Lower’s concrete counsel to the Canadian social scientist 
is addressed to his policy in the class-room. The objective there 
must be ‘“‘that of making clear to the student the kind of world he 
lives in, so that he may feel at home in it and may make his 

1A discussion of this subject will also appear in the forthcoming Report of the 
Canadian Historical Association. 
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adjustments with it—and it is to be hoped, may help in the process 
of adjusting it.” 

This is, of course, excellent and important advice. Some might 
complain that it leaves out of account the social scientist who does 
not happen to be a teacher. But its chief inadequacy is this: 
if the social scientist is to mould his environment only or mainly 
through his pupils, he will have singularly little to do with the 
shape of things to follow this war. That bridge is too long. A 
more immediate impact upon events must be found. Either the 
social scientist must himself take more part in government, or he 
must bring the results of his cogitation more directly to bear on 
the conduct of those who govern. 

Now here is one matter in which Canada has retained more of 
the frontier mentality than the United States. As evidence of 
this proposition it is not necessary—perhaps not even desirable— 
to cite the “brain-trust’’ days of the New Deal. It is perfectly 
obvious to anyone familiar with the current workings of American 
government that—for better or worse—the theorist is playing a 
large part. In Canada the theorist is still an object not only of 
suspicion but of fear. For this attitude towards himself and his 
work he is not without blame. Dogmatism and scorn are ever a 
bad introduction to co-operation. But in part the layman's 
repugnance is simply the pioneer’s incapacity and distaste for 
abstract thought. 

In very recent years there are hopeful signs that the abyss 
between Canadian thought and Canadian government is narrow- 
ing. Public service is making increased demand upon the uni- 
versities and their products. But if the most is to be made of 
existing intellectual resources in adjusting this nation to the 
profound changes now in the making, the rapprochement will have 
to be speeded up. As to how this is to be done, the REVIEW might 
do well to elicit opinion from the non-academic side of the desired 
partnership. 


P. E. CORBETT 
McGill University. 


SOCIAL scientists who participated in active service in the last war 
have little excuse for forgetting either the lessons of the war or 
of the peace. They have no excuse for ignoring the contributions 
of Adam Smith and his successors as to the significance of division 
of labour. The social scientist will do well, and he cannot do 
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better than, to follow the advice of his masters and specialize on his 
own interests. In other words he can make his most effective 
contribution to the maintenance of morale on the home front, 
to the advancement of his interests, and to the solution of prob- 
lems of democracy by showing confidence in the traditions of his 
subject and minding his own business. He must either do this 
or throw in his hand to the enemy. 

At no time has the task been more difficult or more urgent. 
In a young country with its insistence on nationalism, in a period 
of depression and war with its insistence on activity and inter- 
vention of the state, the scholar is under tremendous handicars. 
But if he believes in democracy he must believe in the significance 
of contributions by individuals. It is the scholar, more than any 
other, who must demonstrate to his colleagues and his students 
the necessity of continuous, active, mental alertness in facing the 
difficulties of his work particularly in the social sciences. He must 
face the necessity of giving his life to the pursuit of truth and realize 
that he cannot hope to make contributions of significance with 
less than twenty to twenty-five years of his life and before he 
reaches an age of at least fifty. To fail in this is te delieve that 
democracy cannot survive. He owes this to the traditions of 
scholarship, of universities, and of western civilization. In this 
task he will be harassed by obstacles of every conceivable type,’ 
but he has the consolation that success in withstanding them will 


*The range of historical research fluctuates widely and at the present time has 
narrowed appreciably. Extension of governmental activities leads to the withdrawal 
of social scientists from research work of a fundamental character. While it definitely 
improves the standard of government work, and generally the standards of living of 
those absorbed, it lowers the standard of intellectual achievements in academic work. 
It may widen the range of the individual and strengthen his contributions to academic 
work, if and when he returns, but it would be difficult to point to sustained work of 
profound importance achieved under these circumstances. The individual becomes 
accustomed to governmental requirements and the academic profession becomes a 
standing surplus reserve labour pool to meet the varying demands of governments. 
Universities are required to provide employment for the periods incidental to govern- 
mental vagaries. These disturbances have far-reaching serious implications. Gaps 
are filled temporarily by cheap and unskilled labour in most cases drawn from graduate 
schools. Graduates are hampered in their efforts to secure degrees and irregular 
employment creates the unemployable. The social scientist reaches the stage when he 
cannot work independently. 

The difficulties created by governments for academic work are intensified by 
repercussions in other fields. Because governments demand social scientists, industrial 
and financial organizations are compelled also to employ them for purposes of self- 
defence. The energies of both business and government are dissipated in a struggle 
which is only slightly concerned with the advance of the social sciences. 

All this is not to belittle the importance of the social scientists to government work 
in war and peace. Their position is difficult and thankless. They are distrusted, if 
not looked upon with contempt, by those on active service, and they are under suspicion 
in the serried ranks of the civil service. They need every possible support. The 
scholar can best support them by showing an increasing concern with scholarship. 
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mark the success of democracy. At least this much should be 
understood after one war which made enormous demands on 
scholarship, after an interlude in which an interest in scholarship 
was threatened and undermined continuously by the widening 
influence of the press and the radio, and in a second war in which 
every effort must be concentrated on maintaining the morale of 
the home front. 


H. A. INNIS 
The University of Toronto. 


Mr. Lower’s brilliant article raises a multitude of challenges. 
I accept only one, and that the contention that social scientists 
must at their peril act as midwives for the new social order— 
apparently he sees no peril for the child. I do not quarrel with 
him on this, nor yet on his lack of definition of the term social 
scientist. I assume that he leaves out the technicians and garage 
mechanics of our society, and that his call goes out rather to 
historically-minded social philosophers with constructive imagina- 
tions. No doubt there will be applications from the garage 
mechanics, but I assume an effective weeding-out process. I take 
it that Mr. Lower wants candidates who are philosophically- 
minded, because a sense of social values is of supreme importance; 
who are historically-minded or they may ‘“‘miss the boat’’ (Plato 
seems to have assumed that his philosopher kings would have no 
boat to catch); they must also have constructive social imagina- 
tions or they will be unable to visualize the desirable new social 
order; and they must be social engineers, not mere utopians. 

Even Mr. Lower would probably admit that in an orderly 
world a division of labour is desirable, that the role of social 
philosopher should be differentiated from that of social engineer. 
In practice, the roles to some extent will overlap; but the social 
engineer may find his niche in the civil service or other constructive 
or administrative agencies in society, and if so, he will very likely 
have little time for philosophizing. The social philosopher, on 
the other hand, may find his place in the class-room or in research, 
and ordinarily he can trust Providence to carry on until his 
disciples can take hold. The issue is whether in a cataclysmic 
world he can still trust Providence either to carry on or to provide 
him with disciples. Mr. Lower thinks not, and I am inclined to 
agree with him. In a world where society is organized for col- 
lective violence or collective change on a grand scale, division of 
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labour permitting of speculation, or of examining social values 
rather than defending the old order or promoting the new, is a 
luxury which society may well be too impatient to permit. 

The choice before the social philosopher is either to turn social 
engineer in the hope of helping to mould the new order to his 
own taste, or to continue his role of critic and risk the consequences. 
Like Mr. Lower, I rule out a third choice, that of retreating to the 
cloister. Our society has not recognized a priesthood of social 
scientists; and the new men of the coming order are unlikely to be 
restrained by any religious scruples from laying rough hands on 
any sanctuary. In the mad rush forward the barbarians may, 
of course, pass by the university and the library to occupy more 
strategic positions; and, if so, the social scientists who have taken 
refuge there may perhaps crawl out of hiding afterwards as scholars 
did in Europe after the Middle Ages. But I doubt it. The new 
barbarians are more interested in social heretics than the old, 
precisely because the new faiths are so intensely social rather than 
personal, as witness Russia, Germany, Spain, and now France. 
And even if the university and the library were convenient hiding 
places, I am inclined to think that social science would become 
mere mumbo-jumbo, exercises in textual criticism without a 
standard text. 

Unlike Mr. Lower, however, I think there are still two choices— 
enlisting as social engineers or attempting to carry on as critics. 
As for the first, | am by no means sure that social scientists would 
all enlist in the same camp. Indeed many of them might enlist 
in the wrong camp—that is, wrong historically—history is written 
by the survivors. But I think we must defend at all costs the 
right of the social scientist to refuse to enlist at all. He is not 
without examples for either course. On the one hand, he may 
emulate Milton—let us hope that like Milton he will choose the 
right side, historically speaking. Or like Socrates, he may refuse 
to enlist at all and continue his speculation and his role as a critic. 
The difficulty with Socrates was that he speculated aloud, no 
doubt because he liked to, but, let us give him the beneiit of the 
doubt, also because he felt morally obliged to do so. Socrates, 
of course, found that speculating aloud in a violent and changing 
world had certain occupational hazards. But he seems to have 
considered the psychic income worth the physical risks. Nor 
were his speculations quite lost to mankind, perhaps because he 
was fortunate in his disciples, though he seems not to have worried 
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as to whether he had any disciples or not, or whether any of them 
bothered to take notes. 

Neither Milton nor Socrates can be considered universals. 
They were not interchangeable personalities. Had Socrates lived 
in Cromwell’s England, no doubt he would still have been a 
troublesome talker. Had he been induced to enlist in either 
Cromwell’s or Rupert’s Horse, I suspect he would have been 
quickly discharged as ‘‘not likely to become an efficient soldier,”’ 
if indeed worse did not befall him. (Rumour has it that he did 
turn out at Marathon, but this was probably because recruiting 
was by a levy en masse, not by voluntary enlistment.) Nor can 
we imagine him as Secretary of State to a rough squire turned 
soldier-statesman. Would his records or his papers ever have 
been in order, or his letters written on time? He never seems to 
have got around to writing even his lectures. And what of Milton 
in Athens? I expect he would have been one of Pericles’s sec- 
retaries and one of his best. He might still have had leisure to 
write a brief for freedom of speech on the part of troublesome 
talkers, but he would certainly never have had time, or perhaps 
the temperament, for the casual discussions of old Socrates. The 
facts seem to be that Milton, for all his speculative interest, had 
an itch to manage things, and Socrates an itch to talk. The 
choice in each case was personal preference, conditioned, of course, 
by events. Perhaps, also it was a matter of faith, of belief in a 
personal mission. And so must it ever be with the social scientist 
when events permit him or compel him to take a stand. But let 
none imagine either course to be without occupational hazard in a 
world given over to organized violence. ~. 


Dalhousie University. 


Mr. Lower’s forceful appeal to the Canadian social scientist to 
play an active part in the shaping of things to come is so well 
expounded that it is easier to question some of his generalizations 
than his conclusions. His main thesis that the Canadian must 
write and teach of and for his country in terms of his own experi- 
ence, and that he must be ‘‘a formative agent in society’’ rather 
than a passive recorder will command general acceptance. With 
some of the arguments to support his belief that the age of anarchy 
is giving way to an age of control there can be less agreement. 
At times his rejection of the old order is so sweeping that it comes 
perilously close to being swamped by the same ‘“‘wave of the future” 
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which caught Anne Lindbergh in its undertow. Surely the transi- 
tion from anarchism to control has been proceeding at varying 
speeds during the last generation in every western country whether 
it be by Sweden’s Middle Way, America’s New Deal, or Britain’s 
piece-meal encroachment. I would not accuse the republican 
Germany of Stresemann and Bruning of being afflicted with ‘‘the 
senility of a social philosophy”’ which Mr. Lower detects. We are 
too inclined to forget that Hitler almost ‘‘missed the bus’”’ in 1932, 
and only secured a seat as Chancellor by a palace intrigue in 
which a senile President, not a philosophy, was the determining 
factor. NordoI see in Hitler’s Germany so much the “expeditious 
hustling out of the old order”’ as the return to a primitive form of 
racialism blended with a revolutionary nationalism and a modern 
type of economic control which makes the Third Reich the problem 
child of our time. Like Peter Drucker, Mr. Lower is so interested 
in the end of the economic man who finds no security in capitalistic 
society that he minimizes the international anarchy created by 
nationalism which, as Sir Norman Angell argues, is capitalism’s 
worst enemy. I suspect also that the Englishman is unpopular 
abroad not so much for his sturdy insistence upon his rights but 
for his imperturbably certain condescension towards foreigners 
whose rights he honestly feels must be of lesser importance than 
his own. On that the American, the Frenchman, and the China- 
man might agree. 

In his discussion of the Canadian scene Mr. Lower presents 
the case for the realistic recognition of our timidities, compromises, 
and limitations that has been too often avoided. Yet his con- 
clusion that power has shifted since the outbreak of this war to 
the hands of men with out-moded social philosophies is a little 
puzzling. Dollar-a-year men may be a dime a dozen in Ottawa 
but Mr. King, with his unostentatious doggedness, is still doing 
business at the same old stand. In Ottawa the civil service of 
this war is by general consent immeasurably superior to that of 
the last. Its handling of foreign exchange control and more 
determined struggle with the problems of war finance smack of 
today and not of the social régimes preceding those now in exis- 
tence in Britain and the United States. 

In his modesty Mr. Lower perhaps minimizes a little the 
accomplishments of his fellow social scientists. Their progress 
has been limited not merely by the drabness of their materials 
but by the diversity of duties imposed upon them. Visiting 
scholars from the United States and Great Britain have commented 
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more than once upon the heavier combined burdens of teaching, 
administration, and public speaking that their Canadian colleagues 
are expected to assume. Apart from rare exceptions, the ‘‘pro- 
fessional’’ social scientist in Canada also receives much less assis- 
tance from gifted amateurs who find time to contribute to thought 
as well as to business. And yet when the record of achievement 
is scanned the result is not unimpressive. Whether it be in 
government departments, in legations and ministries, on royal 
commissions or on war-time boards, the roster of academic men 
is a lengthy one. When, in peace time, delegations are sent to 
international unofficial conferences such as those of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations or the British Commonwealth Relations Con- 
ferences, the extent to which the selection of delegates is made 
from academic men is impressive and embarrassing. The degree 
to which Canadian opinion on international questions has been 
influenced by the articles and books from academic groves will 
impress one who makes a survey of Canadian opinion as the writer 
has recently done. Of course there are still clouds of colonial 
mist which obscure the horizon for the student who would prefer 
British statesmen as his rulers to Canadians. I suspect that 
student’s judgment was formed by the largely uncritical comments 
upon British government policy that will always adorn most of 
our newspapers until a Labour government in Great Britain is 
both in office and power. 

In the post-war period the Canadian social scientist will have 
more material from which to draw his illustrations of Canada’s 
place in an interdependent world. He will almost certainly have 
in his class-room veterans of the war who will bring to it an 
experience, a forced maturity, and a new vision of Canada as 
seen from a distance that should put him on his mettle. He will 
be less preoccupied with the constitutional niceties of equality of 
status which took up ten years of the last post-war period. He 
should be more concerned with the contribution that a second- 
class country can make to the integration of a distracted society. 
That will involve a keener interest in the relation of Canada to 
this world than many of us perhaps now appreciate. 


F. H. SowarpD 
The University of British Columbia. 
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In the spacious days after the last war there was both in Europe 
and in America a widespread ferment and dissatisfaction with the 
existing order. Proposals for the establishment of a new world 
were the stock in trade of every agitator and many thoughtful 
political leaders. Such blue prints ranged all the way from the 
academic Covenant of the League of Nations to the inauguration 
of a world revolution after the Communist pattern. Underneath 
this general trend there were two diametrically opposed tendencies. 
In the United States where the return to ‘‘normalcy”’ was followed 
by an era of unexampled prosperity, there was an immense 
accession of confidence in the success of what was known as ‘‘the 
American way of life.” The great expansion of industry and 
commerce, the phenomenal improvement in material well-being, to 
judge by mass consumption of articles hitherto classed as luxuries, 
seemed to be at last a complete vindication of the principles that 
lay at the root of the American Revolution and to demonstrate 
that man had found the solution of most of his troubles. The 
public was solemnly assured that the world had entered on a new 
era in which there was to be no more poverty and in which de- 
pressions did not occur. ‘A chicken in every pot, and an auto- 
mobile in every garage’’ was an ideal that seemed a reasonable 
one in those far-off days. 

The academic world was carried along on the stream of com- 
placency. Man had now obtained through the natural sciences 
the mastery of the material world; he was in a fair way to explore 
the secrets of human affairs and so to control his own destiny. 
Such institutions as the Harvard School of Business began to plot 
the curves of the commerciai world and even to predict trends in 
business. Scientists in other fields turned with equal hope to 
statistics as the key to all human affairs. 

We heard a good deal of the new Freudian psychology which 
seemed to introduce system into a study which had defied the 
efforts of its devotees to reduce it to a body of exact and ordered 
knowledge. The reading public took up such phrases as “‘inferiority 
complex,’’ and the “‘libido,’”” and they were introduced into con- 
versation and discussions of serious questions with disconcerting 
results. In education the cult of the Binet-Simon tests was then 
in the ascendant, and they were soon followed by others whose 
purpose was to measure the will and the emotions. Educational 
literature was full of this jargon. Enthusiasts openly proclaimed 
that the day was at hand when the teacher would be a specialist 
in child psychology who could diagnose the case of each child and 
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provide the appropriate treatment for each case. The new “‘social 
sciences” had arrived. The older universities were reorganized to 
give proper scope for this new trend; and new foundations such 
as the Social Science Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago came into existence with vast sums of money at their 
disposal to plan and direct study in the various fields of human 
endeavour. 

The great hopes then entertained have scarcely materialized. 
There has been great and increasing activity in all the ‘social 
sciences,’ but the results obtained have not been commensurate 
with the effort. Perhaps the collapse of the stock market in 1929 
unheralded by the pundits shook the world’s confidence in the 
ability of man to control his own destiny in the economic field. 
Gradually it has been borne in on the intelligent public that if 
there are order and law in the “‘social sciences’ they have so far 
not been discovered. What discoveries have been made are of 
very doubtful validity and of limited application. Prophecies and 
generalizations made on the basis of hasty diagnosis have been 
belied with bewildering frequency, and the ideal of establishing a 
group of social sciences to provide a firm basis for a solution of all 
human problems has proved to be a mirage. Human affairs in 
individual instances still seem to be fashioned by that unpredic- 
table element, the human personality; in the larger sphere they 
seem to be the sport of chance. 

In the meantime, the scholar having done little to shed light 
on dark places, the way was left open for the second of these 
trends, what might be called the dogmatic or the non-intellectual 
approach. It is difficult to give a rational explanation of so 
obscure and complex a phenomenon. But man, having thrown 
overboard his earlier faiths which many had come to regard as 
superstition, in favour of the appeal of reason, and his confidence 
in reason having been rudely shaken, has now turned in despair 
to various nostrums prescribed for him by those who, from a purely 
rational standard, can scarcely be called other than charlatans. 
The ‘‘Scientific Socialism’’ of Karl Marx in its 1940 model of 
Soviet Communism furnishes him with the dogma of dialectical 
materialism—the class struggle—which gives a set explanation of 
all history and a single solution for all human ills. Following 
much the same methods but with little positive content, Fascism 
has resorted to castor oil and other repressive measures to cast 
out the spirit of reason. National Socialism has its own theories 
of race and blood, of Lebensraum, its worship of the state to fill 
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the intellectual void and give a foundation for its political platform. 
Some of these new faiths have set up claims to as complete a 
monopoly of the truth as the early Protestant Reformers and 
have inspired their votaries with a fanatical exaltation comparable 
to the Bacchantes of the ancient world. 

Nor is this anti-intellectual trend seen only in the countries 
that are commonly called totalitarian. Those states which main- 
tain free institutions have a sorry record when we contemplate 
the way in which weighty public issues have been handled. The 
‘peace ballot’’ in Great Britain, hailed at the time as a significant 
portent in the political sky, really registered little more than an 
inherited aversion to war common among English-speaking peoples. 
In the United States there was the great witch hunt of the muni- 
tion makers. ‘‘The merchants of death’’ were pilloried and 
crucified in and out of Congress as the chief enemies of the human 
race. The causes of the Great War and the intervention of the 
United States were debated with an acrimony that in many cases 
was in inverse proportion to the insight displayed. This, instead 
of reaching any valid conclusion, merely spread intellectual con- 
fusion for which there seemed no solution. The natural reaction 
has been to seek to restore order in the prevailing chaos by a 
tour de force which means setting up some arbitrary centre of 
reference. But while a quasi-rational basis is provided for the 
new faith, the supreme arbiter is not reason, but force. 

How are we to find escape from the intellectual and moral 
anarchy in which we are engulfed? It is easier to pose the problem 
than to answer it. But for one thing we will have to discard the 
false notion that for dealing with man and his activities we can 
lift from the natural sciences their conceptions and methods and 
apply them to human affairs. The human spirit ranges in a 
different sphere (call it what you like) in which judgments depend 
on values which are relative to the whole nature of man. The 
conception that the world is necessarily the gainer when we turn 
investigators loose to assemble new masses of facts from which 
some Newton will perhaps derive a new law of gravitation for the 
social sciences, has obviously been proved false. Such activity 
has certainly its place for practical purposes, and this article is no 
plea for less knowledge but for more—not for less research—but 
for greater discrimination. But such knowledge must have a 
wider frame of reference and must be tested by the most rigorous 
logic and the most searching and open-minded inquiry. We must 
discard the notion that there is a distinct homo economicus as well 
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as that there is a homo historicus or a homo politicus. Man is not 
an abstraction but a living creature of boundless capacity. We 
must understand him in his totality and utilize his higher powers 
if we are to avoid the swift descent to the Avernus of demagogy 
and dictatorship. Free institutions can exist only in a world that 
emphasizes spiritual values. Western civilization is facing its 
supreme Crisis. 


STUART R. TOMPKINS 
The University of Oklahoma. 


SOME very important questions have been raised by Mr. Lower. 
I cannot examine them from the background of the social scientist. 
My interest is as a Canadian, and a university man, concerned 
with the function which specialists should perform in the Canadian 
economy. In the natural sciences there has been relatively little 
difficulty. The researches of the pure scientist have been made 
use of by the technician and the engineer to the practical ends 
which seem to be of advantage toman. The repercussions on the 
economic and social structure of society have not infrequently 
been far-reaching. Too little thought has been given in advance 
to these changes, implicit though they were in the inventions of 
the scientist. For example, the motor car has changed our society 
—in some ways not to our advantage. Had the economists and 
the sociologists sat in with the engineers some things would have 
been preserved which we have lost. 

But it is to the main problem that Mr. Lower directs himself. 
How are social scientists to be effective in Canada in the days of 
reconstruction? In my opinion, he is right in his position that 
only by active participation in the day-by-day problems in which 
they have won a right to speak can their influence be felt. They 
have a background. They have—or should have—sound judg- 
ment in the matters at issue. They must also have the courage 
to present that judgment. This may or may not involve political 
difficulties, but if so, they will have to be faced. It would seem 
to me that the newly formed Social Science Council can speak as 
objectively on matters within its competence as the National 
Research Council now speaks in its own field—and, in time, with 
as great authority. One may grant that there are greater dif- 
ficulties in the path of the social scientist. It is harder for him 
to be objective in his judgment. Unless he faces his difficulties, 
however, he will be of little weight in the direction of policies 
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which should be rooted firmly on the secure foundation which he 
himself has built up. 

One can go even farther. The practical application of social 
principles is a first responsibility of our legislators, whether in the 
federal, provincial, or municipal fields. They have a knowledge 
of people and their ways. They have a shrewd suspicion that 
the social scientist has acquired his knowledge in the academic 
way, and has not the practical grip that comes from dealing with 
people in the raw. It will be necessary for more of our trained 
men to take part in the government of our country, and through 
this experience to translate into action, in the most practical way, 
the responsible findings of the social sciences. 

In the world which needs reconstruction, action as well as 
judgment will be called for. Should not a large number of the 
men of action come from the schools of social science? Mr. 
Lower’s answer is in the affirmative. So too is mine. 


R. C. WALLACE 


Queen’s University. 


Mr. LOWER assumes that the post-war world will be one which, 
the totalitarians having been defeated, has realized that Mr. Hitler 
exploited a world-wide revolution or at any rate the “‘senility of a 
social philosophy”’ and that it must adjust itself to a new order. 
Whatever may be the variations of opinion on this sweeping 
generalization, the writer believes that there is much in Mr. 
Lower’s analysis of Canadian society, past and present, which 
must commend itself not only to social scientists but to all thinking 
men and women. Even those who may be reluctant to agree 
that ‘‘a new kind of state is coming into existence in Canada, 
based on control,’’ must admit that far-reaching changes are 
taking place. 

While the writer agrees, in general, with Mr. Lower’s analysis 
of the complacency with which Canadians have accepted the 
loss of some of their personal liberties, and while he agrees that 
social readjustment in Canada may lag behind that in Great 
Britain and even in the United States, he feels sure, though perhaps 
the wish is father to the thought, that Canadians will demand 
more and not less personal freedom, according to the English 
conception of freedom, even though they must accept more 
economic control. 

Mr. Lower is concerned with the duties of the social scientist 
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in the post-war world, and it seems to the writer that he places 
far too great a load of responsibility for the organization of the 
new order on the social scientist’s shoulders. It is true that in 
the nature of things his role is of great importance, particularly in 
view of our present social unwisdom and of the many unsolved 
problems of human relations and behaviour. But the engineer, 
the natural scientist, the exponents of all other branches of human 
knowledge must also contribute significantly. While those of us 
who are members of university faculties must still continue to 
teach our several disciplines in their academic detachment, our 
lives are not lived wholly in our lecture-rooms and laboratories 
and we retain our rights and must exercise our duties as citizens 
of the state and of the world. In the past we, and particularly 
the natural scientists, have lived and worked in a sphere too 
detached from the affairs of the world, too centred in our imme- 
diate problems. 

This fortunately is not universally true, and many great 
scientists have not only been active in the world outside their 
laboratories but have sometimes made public profession of their 
belief that scientists should serve the cause of human progress 
not only by their direct contributions to knowledge but also in 
their capacity as citizens. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you could find 
space for one or two quotations by way of illustration. The great 
French chemist Berthelot once wrote: ‘In a republican country 
the duty of the savant is the same as that of all other citizens. 
He owes a part of his thought and his activity to the progress of 
humanity. This duty is even more binding, perhaps, for the 
savant than for other citizens, because of his intelligence and his 
superior capacity.”’ 

Again, there is the well-known statement of the great humanist- 
scientist, Thomas Henry Huxley: ‘If I may speak of the objects 
I have had more or less definitely in view, they are briefly these. 
To promote the increase of natural knowledge and to forward the 
application of scientific methods to all the problems of life, to the 
best of my ability, in the conviction, which has grown up with 
my growth and strengthened with my strength, that there is no 
alleviation of the sufferings of mankind except veracity of thought 
and action, and the resolute facing of the world as it is when the 
garments of make-believe with which pious hands have hidden its 
uglier features have been stripped off.” Huxley’s grandson, 
Julian, is an active member of those groups who as P.E.P. and 
Chatham House in England and the National Economic and 
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Social Planning Association (N.E.S.P.A.) in the United States, 
are mobilizing the best thought today for the formulation of 
practicable plans for the new order. Julian Huxley wrote, in a 
lecture on scientific humanism delivered in Philadelphia in 1931: 
“The only significance we can see attaching to man’s place in 
nature is that he is willy-nilly engaged in a gigantic evolutionary 
experiment by which life may attain to new levels of achievement 
and experience. Without the impersonal guidance and the 
efficient control provided by science, civilization will either stag- 
nate or collapse, and human nature cannot make progress towards 
realizing its possible evolutionary destiny.”’ 

One more quotation is pertinent in spite of the changes which 
have taken place since it was written. It is a testimony by a 
man-of-affairs as to the contribution scientists must make to 
human progress, and is from an address by Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hughes, then United States Secretary of State, to a group of 
scientists assembled at Washington in 1924. “If to an increasing 
degree we have the security of sound public opinion; if the extrava- 
gances and diatribes of political appeals fail of their object and 
if, notwithstanding the apparent confusion and welter of our life, 
we are able to find a steadiness of purpose and a quiet dominating 
intelligence, it is largely because of the multitude of our people 
who have been trained to a considerable extent in scientific 
method, who look for facts, who have cultivated the habit of 
inquiry and in a thousand callings face the tests of definite investi- 
gations. . . we need your method in government; we need it in 
law making and in law administering. We need your interest in 
knowledge for its own sake; the self-sacrificing ardour of your 
leaders; your ceaseless search for truth; your distrust of phrases 
and catchwords; your rejection of every plausible counterfeit.” 

Mr. Lower says that the first thing a new order does in seeking 
to establish itself is to try to get hold of the schools and the uni- 
versities. If this should happen here, as it certainly happened 
in the totalitarian states, it is our duty to resist to the uttermost. 
In any new order in which freedom of personality is to be preserved, 
primary education, i.e. state education, to which for better or for 
worse we are committed, must be guarded from becoming the 
instrument of a political party or of the state, for education, at 
any rate ideally, is preparation for world citizenship, not provincial 
or national citizenship. Moreover, our universities must be 
preserved, or should we say restored, as institutions of higher 
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learning, for no conceivable “‘Order’’ can dispense with such 
institutions. 

Mr. Lower says that we all have an idea of the kind of world 
we would like to have and most of us have some idea about the 
kind of world we are likely to get. This may be true of the social 
scientist but it is not so true of other scientists nor of the average 
citizen. It is indeed the task of the social scientist, in his influence 
on primary and secondary school-teaching and in the university, 
to contribute to the liberalizing education of the citizens of the 
new order which will impart not only the desire for a better order, 
for the kind of world we would like to have, but such a knowledge 
of past strivings of humanity towards this end as will enable him 
to play his part in achieving an order which is not only desirable 
but also attainable. 

It seems to the writer that the essence of Mr. Lower’s article 
is the expression of his conviction that the social scientist ‘‘cannot 
be a mere dissector of society, he must also be a formative agent 
in society.” If he does not contend that this duty is a special 
prerogative of the social scientist, if he will permit other scientists 
and intellectuals to share in it, then the writer will agree with him 
even more heartily. 


H. WASTENEYS 


The University of Toronto. 





TORONTO vs. MONTREAL 
THE STRUGGLE FOR FINANCIAL HEGEMONY, 1860-1875 


I 


HE development of urban rivalry between Toronto and 

Montreal has been a factor of great significance in Canadian 
history. Not only has it exerted a profound influence upon the 
economic structure of Canada; it has been an important element 
in many political controversies such as the struggle between 
Upper and Lower Canada over customs duties before the union 
of 1840, George Brown’s “rep. by pop.”’ agitation, the controversy 
attending the collapse of the Conservative government in 1873, 
and the long series of issues between Ontario and the Dominion 
government. 

Toronto was a potential rival to Montreal from the time of 
the French period when its strategic advantages as a trading post 
had already become apparent.' Its emergence as an actual rival 
resulted from the development of commercial interests which 
profited by the construction of the St. Lawrence Canals in the 
forties, but which also developed an extensive trade with New 
York—a trade that was much encouraged by the American 
Drawback Act of 1845 and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. By 
the time of Confederation, Montreal and Toronto were obvious, 
and indeed frankly admitted, rivals for the control of the Canadian 
hinterland. ‘We are satisfied,’ wrote the Montreal Gazette in 
1870, ‘‘that Montreal must make active exertions to maintain 
her position as a business centre, or she will be cut out by Toronto, 
which is making vigorous and well-directed efforts to that end.’”? 
Toronto was no less outspoken, and the utterance of Frank 
Smith, a railway promoter, may be regarded as a representative 
Toronto opinion. In reference to Montreal, Smith assured an 
Ontario audience ‘‘that in a few years Toronto was bound to 
outstrip in enterprise, and solid commercial progress, every other 
city in Canada as a great trading centre.’’ 

Rivalry between Montreal and Toronto was to some extent 
a projection of the older rivalry between Montreal and New 
York. Considerable attention has been devoted to the struggle 


1H. A. Innis, ‘‘Toronto and the Toronto Board of Trade” (Commerce Journal, 
University of Toronto, March, 1939). 

2 Montreal Gazette, Jan. 22, 1870. 

*Jbid., Jan. 26, 1870. Smith was Minister without portfolio in the Dominion 
Cabinet, 1882-91. 
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between Montreal and New York for control of the American 
North-West.‘ By 1870 that struggle had, to a great extent, been 
decided in favour of New York, and Montreal was left largely 
dependent on the potentialities of a purely Canadian hinterland. 
In this area it was also challenged by New York. Toronto was, 
so to speak, at the point of intersection between the line of 
Montreal expansion moving in a westerly direction and the line 
of New York dominance moving north-west. Toronto was in 
danger of coming completely within the orbit of one or the other. 
That it emerged into semi-independence was a result of the pull 
and tug of divergent forces. This dualism is still reflected in the 
Toronto financial world and in Toronto psychology. Even a 
casual examination reveals the existence of two distinct groups, 
the one (the old line element) closely identified with Montreal, 
and the other, chiefly mining interests, associated more closely 
with New York. 

The study of the urban development and consequent rivalry 
of Toronto and Montreal can better be understood if related to 
the views of Professor N.S. B. Gras.’ Both cities, in their develop- 
ment, have exhibited all the characteristic features originally 
described in his analysis of the growth of metropolitan centres. 
Mr. Gras has attributed the development of the economy of the 
Western World to the dominance of certain great metropolitan 
centres. These emerged during the period of the commercial 
revolution and evolved from earlier mediaeval towns. Mr. Gras 
cites London and Paris as early metropolitan centres; but he 
extends his analysis to the New World where the rise of such 
cities as New York, Boston, Montreal, and New Orleans sup- 
ports his thesis. In his view metropolitan development must be 
considered in terms not only of the rise of cities, but also of the 
development of metropolitan areas in which the cities are the 
focal points. ‘Metropolitan economy is the organization of 
producers and consumers mutually dependent for goods and 
services, wherein their wants are supplied by a system of exchange 
concentrated in a large city which is the focus of local trade and 
the centre through which normal economic relations with the 
outside are maintained.’’ The focal city dominates the trade 
within its immediate hinterland and also controls the trade 
between its own and other metropolitan areas. 

‘See D. G. Creighton, The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence (Toronto, 1937); 
Samuel McKee, Jr., ‘‘Canada’s Bid for the Traffic of the Middle West’’ (Canadian 


Historical Association, Report of Annual Meeting, 1940). 
5See N.S. B. Gras, An Introduction to Economic History (New York, 1922). 
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In its rise to metropolitan dominance the city proceeds 
through four characteristic stages. During the first the city 
performs the essential function of creating a well-organized 
marketing system for the whole metropolitan area. This involves 
the establishment of wholesaling, storage, and exchange facilities 
and the gradual specialization of function within those categories. 
The general organization of the market is followed by a second 
stage—the increased development of manufactures either in the 
metropolis itself or in the hinterland. The third stage is marked 
by an active programme of transportation developments. Mea- 
sures are taken to avoid traffic congestion within the city, and 
vigorous efforts are made to secure new and better means of 
communication within the hinterland and beyond it with other 
metropolitan areas. The final stage of metropolitan development 
is the construction of a mature financial system ‘‘to care for both 
the extended and the hinterland trade, the inter-metropolitan 
commerce and extra-metropolitan commerce.” In this stage by 
the control of banks, investment houses, and insurance companies 
the metropolis performs the functions of mobilizing capital within 
itself, radiating capital when required to various points of the 
hinterland, and facilitating the movement of capital between 
itself and other metropolitan areas. 

This analysis may be applied with advantage to the cases of 
Montreal and Toronto. The clear emergence, in the sixties and 
seventies, of the struggle between them shows the operation of 
all the features of development described by Mr. Gras. Both 
were competing for control of the market in the Ontario hinter- 
land. Subsequently that struggle was to be projected toward the 
North-West. The importance of the Ontario market to Montreal 
metropolitan development must have been obvious, but the 
Montreal press, in its efforts to stimulate local enterprise, con- 
tinued to reiterate the obvious. In 1867, for instance, the Gazette 
ran a series by Alexander Somerville, who toured Ontario only 
to rejoice in the fact that Ontario merchants were still so largely 
dependent on the Montreal market.’ Both cities had made 
extensive progress in the industrial field. Isaac Buchanan’s 
Association for the Promotion of Canadian Industry in the late 
fifties was largely comprised of Toronto and Hamilton manu- 
facturers. The gradual swing of the Montreal Board of Trade 
from a policy of free trade to protectionism in the seventies is a 
significant commentary on industrial development in Montreal. 

® Montreal Gazette, July 8, 1867. 
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Both cities endeavoured, during the period, to secure control of 
the Canadian hinterland by the development of transportation. 
Construction of the early Welland and St. Lawrence Canals and 
of the Grand Trunk, although they had to be forced on Montreal, 
became a phase of the struggle between Montreal and New York. 
But in the sixties and seventies the attention of Toronto and 
Montreal was centred on the Ontario hinterland and on the 
North-West. The struggle for the control of transportation 
showed itself in appeals to civic pride in each centre to divert 
trade from the other by judicious railway construction. Thomas 
Keefer was insistent that Montreal should construct the Canada 
Central from Montreal to Lake Huron in order to prevent the 
Toronto and Nipissing from dominating northern Ontario and 
diverting the proposed C.P.R. to Toronto.’ The Gazette echoed 
the cry, urging Montreal to beware of the ambitions of Toronto 
and Hamilton ‘‘pushing out their arms toward the north.”’ This 
should be resisted, said the Gazette, and the trade from the Muskoka 
district should be diverted from Toronto to Montreal via Port 
Hope.* Finally by the late sixties both cities had reached the 
stage of maturity at which attempts would be made to establish 
financial hegemony over a whole sphere of influence—the last of 
Mr. Gras’s four stages. 

I do not propose to undertake an account of the progress of 
Toronto and Montreal through all four stages. This article is 
chiefly concerned with the fourth stage, the struggle for financial 
hegemony. The development and nature of that struggle are 
clearly indicated by two significant incidents: the failure of the 
Commercial Bank and the struggle preceding the Canadian bank- 
ing legislation of 1870 and 1871. It is chiefly the purpose of this 
article to describe these two incidents which are significant because 
they throw considerable light upon metropolitan development and 
because they illustrate that Toronto and Montreal were approach- 
ing the state of maturity as metropolitan centres when a struggle 
between them for financial hegemony was inevitable. 


II 


The failure of the Commercial Bank in 1867 raised in Ontario 
and particularly in Toronto a storm of protests against Montreal 
which indicated that the determination to be free of Montreal 
financial dominance was already powerful. The subsequent 


7Jbid., July 12, 1867. 
8Ibid., Nov. 11, 1869. See also zbid., Dec. 24, 1869, letter from a Montreal merchant. 
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efforts of Toronto and Ontario to effect that independence can 
better be appreciated in the light of the utterances of 1867. The 
Commercial Bank, an Ontario institution, was forced to suspend 
payment in October of that year. Its failure was widely attributed 
in Ontario to the machinations of E. H. King, General-Manager of 
the Bank of Montreal,® and the feeling of resentment against 
Montreal was very strong. In that resentment lay the seeds of a 
movement toward financial independence. 

Since the bank failure brought to a head a feeling of protest 
which had already begun to develop, it may be well to indicate 
briefly the nature of earlier developments. Ontario in the sixties 
contemplated with alarm the growing strength of the Bank of 
Montreal and its increasing association with government. In 1864 
the government had transferred its account from the Bank of 
Upper Canada to the Bank of Montreal. Control by the Bank 
of Montreal was feared in Ontario because it seemed likely to be 
characterized by a policy of contraction. King in the period 
between 1863 and 1866 had inaugurated a restrictive policy which 
had been severely felt in Ontario. It was widely asserted, more- 
over, in Ontario that much of the loanable capital in the province 
was being drained away in the form of deposits to supply Montreal 
importers or to service the bank’s exchange and gold speculations 
in Wall Street.!° Toronto jealousy of the Bank of Montreal was 
clearly indicated by George Brown’s fervent opposition when the 
government was contemplating the transfer of its account from 
the Bank of Upper Canada. He assured Holton, the Finance 
Minister, in 1863, ‘‘that the removal of the government account 
to the Bank of Montreal at this moment . . . would not only be 
an act of great injustice, but highly impolitic as regards the 
general interests of the country.’ Upper Canadian resentment 
against the Bank of Montreal was further increased by the 
subsequent failure of the Bank of Upper Canada in 1866. This 
also was blamed upon King’s restrictive policy.” 

The association of the bank and the government reached a 


°E. H. King (1828-96) came to Canada about 1850 and entered the Bank of British 
North America. In 1857 he joined the Bank of Montreal, became its General- Manager 
in 1863 and its President in 1869. In 1873 he retired from office and returned to Eng- 
land. See W. S. Wallace (ed.), Encyclopedia of Canada, III (Toronto, 1936). 

1° Montreal Gazette, Aug. 13, 1869; Victor Ross, History cf the Canadtan Bank of 
Commerce, II (Toronto, 1922), 17-18. For a full account of Canadian banking history 
in the sixties and seventies, see Adam Shortt, ‘‘The History of Canadian Currency, 
Banking and Exchange”’ (Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, XII and XIII). 

“Alexander Mackenzie, Life and Speeches of George Brown (Toronto, 1882), Brown 
to Holton, Oct. 23, 1863. 
“Toronto Globe, Oct. 30, 1867. 
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further stage of development in 1866 as a result of A. T. Galt’s 
Provincial Note Act, providing for the issue of government notes. 
The Bank of Montreal, the only institution taking advantage of 
the Act, gained a new prestige as agent for the new notes. By 
the year 1867, according to Ontario opinion, the bank was steadily 
increasing its control over the government, while pursuing a 
deliberate and calculated policy against its Canadian banking 
rivals. The suspension of the Commercial Bank in 1867 was 
taken as confirming this impression. The Ontario banks regarded 
the suspension as solely due to the hostile policy of King and the 
whole incident was regarded as one more step in the conquering 
path of the bank to monopoly control. 

Prior to the crisis of October, 1867, the weakness of the 
Commercial Bank had occupied the attention of the Canadian 
government and the Bank of Montreal. By October 16 the 
Commercial was in serious difficulties, owing largely to its posses- 
sion of $1,800,000 bonds of the Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad, 
on which neither interest nor principal had been paid. The result 
was the notorious meeting of October 21 at the offices of the 
Bank of British North America in Montreal. At this meeting 
King, the officers of the Commercial, and representatives of the 
other Toronto and Montreal banks considered the critical position 
of the Commercial.* After all-day deliberations it was found 
impossible to reach a solution. This was partly because the 
Ontario bankers were dubious about advances on the security of 
the Detroit and Milwaukee bonds. After the break-down of the 
conference, Galt, the Minister of Finance, had a frantic exchange 
of telegrams with Macdonald, but failed to secure government 
assistance, and the Commercial was accordingly forced to 
suspend. Subsequent negotiations in November between King 
and the Commercial produced no result.’* Eventually the Com- 
mercial was absorbed by the Merchants Bank (another Montreal 
organization, under the presidency of Hugh Allan) on the basis 
of one share of Merchants Bank stock for three of Commercial."’ 

King and the Bank of Montreal were the objects of much 
acrimonious criticism in Ontario as a result of the whole affair. 


13See Montreal Gazette, Sept.-Nov., 1867; O. D. Skelton, Life and Times of Alexander 
Tilloch Galt (Toronto, 1920), 421-5. 

4The banks represented were the Bank of Montreal, the Bank of British North 
America, the City Bank of Montreal, the Ontario Bank, the Bank of Toronto, and the 
Royal Canadian Bank. 

See Public Archives of Canada, Macdonald Papers, Sir A. T. Galt. 

16 Montreal Gazette, Nov. 11, 1867. 

17Jbid., Jan. 8, 1868. 
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According to the Ontario bankers King’s behaviour at the meeting 
of October 21 had been truculent and uncompromising. His first 
proposal was that the Bank of Montreal should make advances 
to the Ontario banks, which would thus assume responsibility for 
loans to the Commercial. When this was indignantly rejected 
by the Toronto representatives, King treated alternative pro- 
posals with scant courtesy. Finally he left the meeting before 
its conclusion, having indicated that he had said his last word. 
Moreover, while the meeting was still in progress, the Bank of 
Montreal demanded payment of its daily balance ($35,000) from 
the Commercial, under threat of protest. Later, when the in- 
evitable run commenced upon the other Ontario banks, it was 
considerably stimulated by the action of Bank of Montreal agents 
in Ontario. They refused to accept the notes of the Royal Cana- 
dian Bank which was especially pressed, except on collection.'® 
The crisis became so acute that it was only averted by action of 
the government which announced that it would continue to 
receive the notes of all chartered banks except the Commercial 
and the Bank of Upper Canada.!* 

King denied in whole or in part all the charges which were 
made against him. Indeed his conduct throughout may be 
explained on grounds of natural, if irresponsible, caution. This 
did not save him from Upper Canadian wrath. The Globe, while 
admitting room for a difference of opinion in regard to the Com- 
mercial affair, strongly condemned King’s action against the 
Royal Canadian Bank. ‘‘A more diabolical act of treachery than 
this, it is impossible for the mind to conceive.’’*® Other Ontario 
papers went even further than the Globe and denounced King’s 
action even in regard to the Commercial. They found his name 
a godsend both for punning and punishment. ‘‘The monetary 
King of Canada would not relent,’ wrote the Hamilton Times. 
“We fear the Bank of Montreal has the Government in its power, 
and is disposed to play the tyrant.’”*? King’s behaviour at the 
meeting of October 21 was regarded also as indicating intention 
to assume overlordship. The Ontario bankers appear to have 
been in agreement with the Ontario press. Their general attitude 
toward King was expressed in the question of George Worts, who 


18Toronto Globe, Oct. 30, 1867; Montreal Gazette, May 2, 1868. 

1°Jbid., Oct. 30, 1867. The seriousness of the crisis is indicated by Macdonald's 
wire to Galt, ‘‘Depend upon it all Upper Canada Banks will go, unless bold game played. 
For God’s sake come and all may yet be right’’ (Macdonald Papers, Sir A. T. Galt, 
Macdonald to Galt, telegram, Oct. 26, 1867). 

2°Toronto Globe, Oct. 30, 1867. 

*Quoted in Toronto Globe, Oct. 30, 1867. 
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had represented the Bank of Toronto at the Montreal meeting, 
‘Is this man a little God that he dares to treat the representatives 
of all the other Banks in this manner?’’” 

The Commercial affair was regarded as sinister because it was 
thought to indicate a general trend toward monopoly control. 
Galt and King were supposed to be hand in glove. King had 
for some time been regarded as the high priest of Montreal 
finance and Galt, who was a former Commissioner of the British 
American Land Company with headquarters at Sherbrooke, a 
member of the legislature for Sherbrooke, and a Montreal railway 
promoter, had always been identified with the interests of Lower 
Canada. The conclusion which Toronto drew from their alleged 


alliance was that Montreal financial hegemony must be thrown 
off. 


II] 


The determination of Toronto to free itself from Montreal 
dominance became strikingly apparent in the great struggle over 
banking legislation in 1869-70. Toronto’s ability to meet the 
challenge of Montreal largely depended on the issue, and the final 
triumph of William McMaster, D. L. Macpherson, and George 
Hague* over King and his supporters left the way open for 
subsequent extension of Toronto financial control. The principal 
features of that triumph were the Bank Act of 1870 and the 
general Bank Act of 1871, but additional legislation strengthening 
the Bank of Commerce and stoutly resisted by the Bank of 
Montreal, was also of great importance.” 


It was apparent that the group which championed the financial 
interest of Toronto were closely associated with the city’s charac- 
teristic economic activities. The real drive behind the Toronto 
effort at independence came from the Bank of Commerce and the 
Bank of Toronto. These were controlled by a Toronto mercantile 


2 Montreal Gazette, Nov. 12, 1867. 

This is scarcely born out by Galt's frantic attempts to save the Commercial and 
by the not unrelated fact that he was a heavy shareholder of Commercial stock. 

Ross, History of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 11, 28. According to the returns 
of the Chartered Banks in 1865 Galt held 260 shares of Commercial stock. He was 
still a heavy shareholder in 1867. 

These three were all closely associated with Toronto economic activity. For 
McMaster see infra. D. L. Macpherson was originally a partner in the Toronto 
forwarding firm of Macpherson and Crane. He was also associated with Casimir 
Gzowski in the promotion of Upper Canadian railways and a director of the Rolling 
Mills Company of Toronto. George Hague was cashier of the Bank of Toronto 1863-76, 
after which he became General-Manager of the Merchants Bank. 


*F or the details of this struggle see Ross, History of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
II, chap. 1. 
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group which had felt the effects of King’s restrictive activities in 
the early sixties. Of considerable significance is the personnel of 
the original Board of Directors of the Bank of Commerce which 
was organized in 1866 and 1867. The real promoter and first 
President was William McMaster, originally a wholesale drygoods 
importer who had entered actively into finance. The others were 
H. S. Howland (wholesale hardware), William Alexander (Toronto 
stockbroker), John Macdonald (retail hardware), T. Sutherland 
Stayner (Toronto financier), John Taylor (saw and flour mills), 
William Elliot (wholesale business and chemical mills). 

Obviously this was a group which would be anxious to develop 
trading connections with New York as a means of checking 
Montreal. They hoped to facilitate this object by preventing the 
drain of credit to Montreal and by developing capital resources 
in Toronto. As a drygoods importer McMaster no doubt was 
anxious to lessen the dependence of Toronto upon Montreal's 
control of shipping, overseas connections, and forwarding. His 
commercial and financial connections in New York resulted 
eventually in the establishment of an agency by the Bank of 
Commerce in 1872. Moreover the association of his fellow directors 
with hardware, saw mills, and flour mills no doubt gave them a 
similar desire to cultivate the advantages of New York con- 
nections. 

The relation of McMaster to this group explains his attitude 
toward the question of banking legislation. He opposed the plan 
of Sir John Rose in 1869 because it appeared unduly favourable 
to Montreal, and supported the banking legislation of Sir Francis 
Hincks in the following year because it was more acceptable to 
the interests of Toronto and Ontario. The difference in policy 
between Hincks and Rose is explained by their respective back- 
grounds. Hincks, an Upper Canadian who had been associated 
with banking and the wholesale warehouse business in Toronto, 
had been a constant champion of the interests of Toronto and 
Upper Canada against Montreal and Lower Canada. Rose, a 
Montreal lawyer and financier, a director of the Bank of Montreal, 
a confidant of Barings, and a sound money man par excellence, 
was a constant champion of the interests of Montreal and Lower 
Canada. 

It can readily be understood why the banking resolutions 
(introduced by Rose as Minister of Finance on May 14, 1869) 
represented the views of E. H. King and the Bank.of Montreal.” 

*Shortt and Doughty, Canada and Its Provinces (Toronto, 1914), X, 627-30. 
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Rose appears to have had personal reservations about King whom 
he once described as a ‘‘very peculiar fellow.’’?? This did not 
prevent him from substantially adopting the plan already sug- 
gested by King in a memorandum submitted to the Board of the 
Bank of Montreal. The proposed Act of 1869 was to be modelled 
after the American Banking Act of 1863. The 1869 resolutions 
envisaged the establishment of local banks, prohibited from 
maintaining branches. These were to serve the interests of their 
respective localities, leaving to the greater banks (presumably the 
Bank of Montreal in particular) the care of the mercantile and 
foreign trade of the country. Note issue was to be restricted 
and to be based upon government securities deposited with the 
Receiver-General. The issue of Dominion notes was to be con- 
tinued and banks were to be required to hold a fixed ratio of their 
reserves in specie and government notes. 

The net result would have been to cripple the expansion of 
Ontario banks and to preserve the financial hegemony of the 
Bank of Montreal. Toronto alarm may be explained not only on 
financial grounds but also by the significant claim that the 
measure would involve a reduction of capital available for industry, 
commerce, and agriculture. This would result, it was asserted, 
from the necessity of depositing government bonds against notes. 
Also, it was contended that, as in the case of the National Bank 
Act, the supply of currency would be inelastic. This would 
provide a serious obstacle to ‘‘moving the crops.’’** Financial 
servitude to Montreal was considered bad because it would be 
accompanied by policies of contraction. Had not Toronto felt 
the effects of King’s restrictive activities in the sixties? It was 
an argument which must have come with especial force to Toronto 
bankers who spoke not only as financiers but as representatives 
of the Toronto mercantile world. That they had the support of 
the mercantile group is suggested by a resolution of the Toronto 
Board of Trade, a resolution, it may be noted, which smacks of 
the cheap money attitude of the frontier. The Board of Trade, 
on this occasion in 1869, asserted ‘‘that the change which would 
be produced in the Canadian Banking system by the proposed 
abolition of the existing note circulation, and the substitution in 
its place of a circulation founded upon Government debentures 
would be seriously detrimental to the Province of Ontario, 


27Public Archives of Canada, Baring Papers, Canada—New Brunswick—Nova 
Scotia, Rose to Thomas Baring, July 29, 1867. 

28R. M. Breckenridge, The Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890 (Toronto, 1894), 
178-84. 
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inasmuch as it would deprive the Banks of that power of expansion 
which, exercised under proper conditions and limitations, is 
calculated so effectually to advance, . . . the well-being and 
progress of the Province.’’* 

It was George Hague of the Bank of Toronto (later General- 
Manager of the Merchants Bank) who led the opposition to Rose’s 
banking legislation. | McMaster, who was anxious to retain 
Rose’s support for his Bank of Commerce bill, met the proposed 
Bank Act with only passive resistance. But Hague came out 
against it openly and vigorously. ‘‘His zeal & ability in con- 
tending for the old system of banking,’’” wrote McMaster, ‘‘does 
him infinite credit.’”” In this opposition Hague was supported 
chiefly by the Ontario banks, although Halifax and Quebec also 
opposed the resolutions, and the Rose scheme had to be aban- 
doned. This was followed by Rose’s resignation and the succes- 
sion of Hincks who introduced banking legislation which proved 
more acceptable to Ontario. 

The Hincks scheme was comprised in two bills, a general 
banking Act and an Act in regard to note issue. The section of 
the 1866 Act providing for the surrender of note-issuing powers 
by the banks was to be repealed. Instead of the requirement of 
the deposit of debentures and specie against note issue, it was 
merely provided that the note issue of a bank should not exceed 
its unimpaired capital. Government notes and bank notes were 
to hold the field side by side. The government was to retain a 
monopoly of the issue of notes under four dollars. The chief 
basis of these government notes was to be government securities. 
But all the banks were to be placed on the same footing and the 
Bank of Montreal was notified on February 14, 1870, of the 
government’s intention to terminate the arrangement with the 
bank in regard to the issue and redemption of provincial notes. 

McMaster and the Toronto group vigorously supported the 
Hincks legislation. King, with the support of Brydges, General- 
Manager of the Grand Trunk, and Galt, endeavoured to block 
it. The Senate Committee on Banking, of which McMaster was 
chairman, became the scene of a protracted struggle between 
McMaster and King. McMaster wrote of it to the directors of 
the Bank of Commerce, ‘‘when King attempted to pull the wool 
over their eyes, as he frequently did, it was my duty as chairman 
to see that the question under discussion was fully understood.’’*° 


29 Montreal Gazette, June 3, 1869. 
Ross, History of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, II, 42. 
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Backed by McMaster and the Ontario group, the Hincks plan 
was finally adopted in 1870. Subsequently it was incorporated 
in the general Banking Act of 1871. As a reward for the support 
which he had been only too glad to give, McMaster was supported 
by the government in his advocacy of the Bank of Commerce 
bill. This provided for the increase in its capital to four million 
dollars and for the absorption of the Gore Bank. The bill was 
strongly but vainly resisted by Senator Ryan, Vice-President of 
the Bank of Montreal. The result of this two-year period of 
strife in the legislature was, therefore, to provide Toronto with 
a stronger bank and with banking legislation which would leave 
the way open for further expansion. 

The struggle had been essentially one between a metropolis 
which had reached a relatively advanced stage of financial 
maturity and a competitor still in an early stage. The conception 
of banking policy, as contained in the Rose resolutions, was 
calculated to maintain Montreal's advantage. The essential 
features of the plan were the requirement of the deposit of govern- 
ment debentures and specie against note issue and the control of 
note issue by the government and its agent, the Bank of Montreal. 
Deposit of government debentures and specie against note issue 
would have placed a premium upon capital. The Bank of Montreal 
with greater capital at the outset could better afford the deposit 
of debentures against note issue. Furthermore it was the govern- 
ment bank and had already retired its own note issue. The 
Upper Canadian banks could less afford the necessity of making 
large deposits against note issue. This would involve a reduction 
in the profits which the Upper Canadian banks had previously 
derived from ‘‘moving the crops.’ Instead Upper Canadian 
trade would depend largely upon capital transfers from Montreal. 
Curtailment of profits and partial abandonment of the branch 
system would, moreover, prevent the expansion of Toronto banks. 
These proposals were, of course, strongly resisted by Toronto 
partly because of the desire for banking development per se. But 
an even more cogent motive arose from the realization that 
greater Montreal banking development would involve greater 
financial assistance to Montreal merchants who were competing 
with Toronto. The Toronto conception of banking policy favoured 
a more elastic note issue, controlled by the various banks which 
were to be enabled to establish branches. This plan, it was felt, 
would permit the expansion which Toronto desired. The adoption 
of the Hincks legislation, which comprised all these features, 
assured that expansion. 
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IV 


Since the resolution of the banking controversy in 1871 the 
progress of Toronto toward metropolitan maturity has been 
steady.*! Its dominance has been extended over the Ontario 
hinterland which became chiefly concerned with livestock and 
dairying after wheat production had passed to Western Canada. 
Manufactures have increased in the metropolis itself and in other 
centres within the Toronto orbit. This development has occurred 
partly because Ontario centres have been able to capitalize 
on being closer to the West than Montreal. Toronto became 
interested in the base metals and bullion mines and in the coal 
helds of British Columbia. Still more significant has been the 
immense development of mineral wealth in northern Ontario, 
commencing with the discovery of silver at Cobalt, and of the 
northern timber industry. 

Commercial and industrial development has been accompanied 
by the increase of banking facilities. The Dominion Bank was 
established in 1871 and the Imperial in 1873. The Toronto 
Clearing House was established in 1891. Of great significance 
was Toronto activity in the field of railway finance. Already in 
1871 Toronto had reached a state of maturity sufficient to make 
possible a sharp struggle with Montreal for control of the C.P.R. 
charter.*® The opening struggle in 1871 and 1872 between the 
Interoceanic and the Canada Pacific represented a direct clash 
between Montreal and Toronto. The Interoceanic included D. L. 
Macpherson, William McMaster, J. G. Worts, and Frank Smith, 
and the Canada Pacific Sir Hugh Allan, Andrew Allan, and Sir 
John Abbott (plus their Northern Pacific allies). The joint C.P.R. 
Company formed by Macdonald in 1873 included members of 
both groups and might be regarded as a temporary resolution of 
urban rivalry. That company, however, went out on the wings 
of the Pacific Scandal. The Stephen group which completed the 
railway was much more closely identified with Montreal and 
represented the powerful triumvirate, the Bank of Montreal, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and the Canadian government. Mon- 
treal was successful in spite of the desperate but abortive effort 
of a Toronto group, including W. H. Howland, H. H. Cook, and 
A. R. McMaster, to secure the charter in 1881. But although 


%Innis, ‘“Toronto and the Toronto Board of Trade.” 

*Macdonald Papers, Railways IV, V, and V1; G. P. de T. Glazebrook, A History 
of Transportation in Canada (Toronto, 1938); H. A. Innis, History of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad (London, 1923); L. B. Irwin, Pacific Railways and Nationalism in the 
Canadian-American Northwest, 1845-1873 (Philadelphia, 1939). 
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Toronto had been unsuccessful in opposition to Montreal finance 
capitalism its challenge had at least been formidable. With the 
subsequent construction of the Canadian Northern, supported by 
the Bank of Commerce, Toronto railway finance at last came into 
its own. By 1915 this may have been regarded as a doubtful 
privilege. 

By the end of the first Great War the progress of Toronto 
toward metropolitan maturity was virtually complete. The city 
had passed through Professor Gras’s first three stages: those of 
trading centre, manufacturing centre, and transport centre and 
had reached the ‘‘full-fledged development of a capital market.”’ 
The nature of that progress has left its imprint on the nature of 
the Toronto capital structure. Professor Lower’s dictum that 
Toronto is rapidly achieving its secret ambition of becoming “‘less 
and less unlike New York’’ is true only in part.** If there are those 
who look with longing eyes toward the re-opening of arbitrage 
with New York, there are also finance capitalists who shuttle 
back and forth between Toronto and Montreal in the supervision 
of capital structures which still are closely linked. In any case, 
Toronto has emerged from the dominance of Montreal and has 
become the capital, as Professor Innis says, of a ‘“‘metropolitan 
empire.”’ 

D. C. MASTERS 
United College, Winnipeg. 
3A. R. M. Lower, ‘‘Geographical Determinants in Canadian History”’ (Essays in 


Canadian History Presented to George Mackinnon Wrong, ed. Ralph Flenley, Toronto, 
1939). 
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JOHN STRACHAN’S CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 
1800-1823 


ON the last day of the year 1799 John Strachan arrived at 

Kingston, Upper Canada, to accept a post in a proposed 
provincial university (the opening of which was to be postponed 
for forty-three years) or, failing this, to receive a government grant 
(which turned out to be non-existent) as master of a grammar- 
school. While in Scotland he had had several years’ successful 
experience as a teacher in more than one school, and had been 
invited to go to the University of Glasgow as an assistant to 
Professor James Brown. He was therefore bitterly disappointed 
when he reached his destination in the New World and discovered 
the true situation with regard to the positions which had been 
offered him, but he was advised by Richard Cartwright to remain: 
the plan of the grammar-schools and a university, said Cartwright, 
was not altogether desperate, although it might take a longer time 
to establish them than was convenient or agreeable.'. In any case 
Strachan had little choice, for, as he afterwards said, he possessed 
“not twenty shillings, and was therefore obliged to make the best 
of it.’’. So he stayed on in Kingston, and gathered together a class 
which he taught in Cartwright’s house. He was soon, however, 
planning his future course of action. ‘‘Although not so successful 
in the world as you,” he was to write to an acquaintance in 1834, 
“‘he has nevertheless acquired by diligence & some ability nearly 
the best thing which the field on which he was placed opened to 
his view. He is Archdeacon of York and at the head of the Uni- 
versity of King’s College of Upper Canada.’’? To this ambitious 
young Scotsman in his early twenties, viewing the field on which 
he was placed, his best chance of success seemed to lie in the 
devotion of his energies towards the establishing of the university 
to the staff of which he had hoped to be appointed. 

As a first step towards accomplishing his aim he plarined to 
make the school which, after his ordination as a minister of the 
Church of England, he opened in Cornwall in the summer of 1803, 
an institution which would eventually attain the status of a college. 
It was evidently with this purpose in view that, at least as early 
as 1804, he began to arrange for the allocation of a sum of money 
by the legislature to purchase instruments by which he would be 


(J. Strachan], A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Toronto, 1860 
(Toronto, 1860), 14. 
“Ontario Archives, Strachan Letter-book, 1812-1834, 285. 
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enabled to give a course in natural philosophy. (Four hundred 
pounds was appropriated by the legislature for this purpose in 
1806; the instruments arrived in Cornwall in 1809.) Such an 
addition to his school equipment would make his academy out- 
standing, although, as he wrote to Professor Brown, his Scottish 
correspondent, ‘‘you must be sensible that my plan must be chiefly 
of a practical nature, and far inferior to what would be necessary 
in one of your Universities, for my pupils are commonly greatly 
limited in point of time; their parents are anxious to get them 
introduced to business, and they can seldom appreciate the 
advantages of a liberal system of Education.’’* The fact that as 
early as 1801 he was proposing to establish an ‘‘academy’”’ and 
that he used this term when referring to his institution at Cornwall 
is significant as showing that it was not his intention to conduct a 
mere grammar-school: in an academy a more liberal education was 
provided. Academies had largely been taking the place of 
grammar-schools in the United States, but it is probable that 
Strachan was following the fashion in Scotland where, as Brown 
wrote to him in 1801, ‘‘at present academies seem to be every thing 
and Colleges nothing.’’* It may be that his offer to train candidates 
for holy orders at Cornwall® was made partly with the object of 
adding another faculty to the institution he had established. The 
final proof that Strachan’s intention was as has been indicated is 
contained in a letter to Brown in 1811; there he wrote that owing 
to his quarrel with Bishop Mountain, “I. . . must bid adieu to 
such emolument from my School in future, or for ever turning it 
into a College.’ This school Strachan continued to conduct with 
conspicuous success until his acceptance of the parish of York 
in 1812. 

While Strachan was in Cornwall one important educational 
measure was enacted at York: the Act of 1807 which provided 
£100 per annum for each teacher in charge of the grammar-schools 
to be established in the several districts. Many years later John 
Beverley Robinson publicly declared that it was at Strachan’s 
suggestion and upon his earnest instance that this statute was 
procured.’ That this was the case is, however, not certain. A 

3Ontario Archives, Strachan Papers, July 13, 1806. 


‘Toronto Public Reference Library, Bishop Strachan Letter-book, Dr. Scadding 
Collection, Aug. 23, 1801. 

‘This offer was accepted by the Bishop of Quebec, and at least one student, John 
Bethune, Jr., received his theological training at Cornwall. 

*Strachan Papers, Nov. 3, 1811. 

7At the opening of King’s College (Proceedings . . . at the Opening of the University, 
June 8, 1843, Toronto, 1843, 67). A. N. Bethune (Memoir of the Right Rev. John 
Strachan, Toronto, 1870, 105), makes the same claim. 
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royal grant of lands had been secured for the support of grammar- 
schools and a university before Strachan’s arrival in the country. 
It is natural to assume that Strachan would wish to see the purpose 
of this grant carried into effect, particularly as he must have 
realized that grammar-schools would be necessary to prepare 
pupils for the university on the establishment of which he seems 
to have set his heart. That he was working behind the scenes 
would seem probable from the fact that when the question of the 
advisability of establishing schools was brought up in the Assembly 
the majority of those who were trying to secure appropriations for 
grammar-schools were parents or relations of pupils at Strachan’s 
school, or members from Strachan’s neighbourhood,’ and the same 
connection is also found with regard to the bills of 1805 and 1807.° 
On the other hand, since the movement to secure grammar-schools 
had been launched before Strachan’s arrival, there is little reason 
to suppose that those interested in the scheme would have dis- 
continued their efforts had Strachan never appeared on the scene. 
Education was at a low ebb in both Great Britain and the United 
States at the turn of the century, but there were the beginnings of 
a realization that greater efforts to provide education were neces- 
sary, a realization which was reflected in Upper Canada. Also, 
since parts of the province were beginning to emerge from the 
frontier stage, it was to be expected that an effort would be made 
to establish schools. Another argument in opposition to the 
acceptance of Robinson’s statement arises from an examination of 
Strachan’s point of view as a schoolmaster with pupils from various 
parts of the province. Although he would have gained £100 per 
annum from the passage of the bill, it was doubtful if this would 
not have been compensated by the loss of pupils from other 
districts, and possibly by a lowering of the school fees, not to speak 
of the loss of his independence. The most conclusive evidence, 
however, that Strachan was not urging a measure of this kind, 
is to be found in his correspondence. As a rule he told Brown 
of all his plans—he was, in his own words of a later date, “‘natu- 


8A petition to the Assembly in 1804 by ‘‘the Magistrates and others of the County 
of Glengarry’’ asking for ‘‘the erection of schools by public authority,’’ was signed 
by J. Macdonell, Alexander Macdonell, and John Bethune. This was followed by 
the introduction, or attempted introduction, of bills ‘‘to provide for public [i.e., gram- 
mar] schools’ (Ontario Archives, Report for 1909, 430-1-2, 435, 438), measures sup- 
ported by Allan Macdonell, John Ferguson (Frontenac), Ebenezer Washburn (Prince 
Edward), and John Weager (Dundas). Of these Bethune and Washburn had sons 
under Strachan in 1805 (Strachan Papers), and two other of Strachan’s pupils in the 
latter year were Alexander and Donald Macdonell. 

®The bill of 1805 was introduced by Washburn, seconded by Peter Howard (Leeds); 
that of 1807 was introduced by Washburn (Ontario Archives, Report for 1911, 34, 133). 
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rally frank, honest and confiding’’—but writing to this friend in 
1807 he made what was apparently his first reference (in his 
correspondence with Brown) to the plan: 

Last winter our Legislature voted eight hundred pounds a year for the purpose 
of establishing a good School in each of the eight districts into which this Province 
is divided. Of course I have been chosen for one of these, namely the district 
in which I reside—which adds an hundred a year to my revenue for a few years, 
and as the Trustees do not meddle with my Schoolfees, this makes no contemptible 
augmentation of my income. By the establishment of so many Schools in different 
parts of the Province, I looked for a great diminution of my Scholars, but my 
reputation for teaching still secures me as many as ever—my number at present 
is thirty-six.!° 

Here there is none of the jubilation he was apt to show when a 
measure he promoted was successful. Thus, though there is every 
reason to suppose that the success of the Cornwall school was not 
without its effect on those who were trying to secure more schools 
of a similar kind, we may, until further evidence is forthcoming, 
be sceptical of the truth of the statement that Strachan was a 
prime mover in securing the Grammar School Act. 

Before the War of 1812 there was apparently little demand for 
government support of elementary schools. A bill for establishing 
common schools was introduced in the Assembly in 1810, but was 
dropped after a second reading."' Efforts were indeed made in 
1810, 1811, and 1812, to amend the Act of 1807, but, although 
the Assembly was clearly dissatisfied with the Grammar School 
Act, there is no indication in the Journals that, as is usually 
assumed, it was intended that common schools should be estab- 
lished in place of the grammar-schools. The opposition to the 
Act for the support of grammar-schools came from those who 
considered that by the provisions of that measure the provincial 
taxes were being wasted, but there was apparently no demand for 
the diversion of these taxes to the support of elementary schools.” 


10Strachan Papers, Sept. 3, 1807. 

uQntario Archives, Report for 1911, 302, 308, 315. It is difficult to follow the 
progress of this bill. It was apparently sponsored by Messrs. Wilson and Lewis. But 
about the same time there was another bill introduced to limit the duration of the 
Act of 1807, and when mention is made of ‘‘the school bill’’ it is impossible to tell to 
which one the reference applies. There was, however, only one school bill which 
received a third reading, and, as both Wilson and Lewis voted against it, it may be 
presumed that this was not the common school bill. See also pp. 322, 327, 332, 334-5. 

22]t seers that the impression which writers on early education have sought to 
convey is that the American element desired government-supported schools for the 
mass of the people—which laudable desire was frustrated by the British element. 
Thus, to take one example, Miss K. S. Patterson (in ‘‘Americanism in Upper Canada, 
1791-1812,’’ M.A. thesis, Toronto, 1933) states that William Weekes, whom she takes 
as a representative of American influence (p. 36), ‘‘was again active in this session 
[1806] and succeeded in having a bill accepted in the Lower House known as ‘An Act 
for the more general dissemination of learning throughout the Province.’ This decided 
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In any case there is no evidence that at this time Strachan was 
interested in their establishment. 

The Cornwall School has become justly famous because of the 
large proportion of its pupils who later filled positions of importance 
in the Canadas. Under Strachan’s rule it must have had 
effect on education in the province. From its inception it became 
the foremost school in the colony, with pupils, as Strachan wrote 
in 1805, ‘“‘collected from all parts of the province—some of them 
very fine boys.’’ The progress of this school may well have had a 
stimulating effect on other teachers who knew what was being 
accomplished here from the reports in the press of the annual 
examinations held by Strachan, to which were invited ‘“‘the 
country at large, and the parents in particular.’’ These examina- 
tions were useful, he considered ‘‘not only to the pupils in such 
a sequestered corner as this, but to the Province in general by 
spreading the desire of educating the Youth, and making every 
person eager to promote any reasonable plan for effecting it... . 
My discourses annually will not be lost . . . as most of our Pro- 
vincialists are ignorant & require to have their eyes opened before 
they would send their children to a University.”"*> Strachan took 
care to keep himself in touch with, and he evidently secured the 
goodwill of, Colonel Hunter, Mr. President Grant, and Francis 
Gore; and at his examinations there were present such men as 
Mr. Justice Powell, D’Arcy Boulton, and Colonel John Macdonell. 
His successful attempt to win support for his bill to provide him 
with the instruments necessary for teaching science doubtless had 
its effect in drawing the attention of the provincial legislators to 
the iieed for education. In these several ways the influence of 
the Cornwall School spread abroad. 

The mention of one other event which occurred before Strachan 
left Cornwall must not be omitted: the conversation between 
Strachan and his guest, James McGill, Mrs. Strachan’s brother- 
in-law, when the latter was advised to provide in his will for the 


determination to force action on behalf of intellectual advancement,” she continues, 
“‘was the first healthy sign of a new awakening in the community, but the Governor 
made use of his power of prorogation to put an end to these democratic movements’”’ 
(pp. 69-70). aletenanely for her argument the writer apparently failed to notice 
that this was a bill ‘‘for establishing Public |i.e., Grammar] schools’ (Ontario Archives, 
Report for 1911, 85); so that, if it in fact was to prevent the passage of this bill that 
the legislature was prorogued, the Lieutenant-Governor was really putting an end to 
an aristocratic movement! Another American, Joseph Willcocks, sought, she writes, 
“to bring about a much needed reform—the establishment of Common Schools. This 
aspect of his career has not received the recognition it deserves’’ (p. 73). It is un- 
fortunate that in support of this categorical statement no authority is cited; we must 
therefore still withhold our recognition of Willcocks’s beneficent intentions. 
Strachan Papers, Strachan to James Brown, Oct. 20, 1807. 
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founding of a college. This resulted in McGill’s bequest of his 
Montreal estate of Burnside, and £10,000, for that purpose, the 
origin of McGill University. 

After Strachan arrived at York in the summer of 1812, ‘‘the 
bustle and confusion occasioned by the war’’ allowed him for a 
time “‘little opportunity of ascertaining the state of the parish,”’ 
much less of effectively carrying out any educational plans, and 
for the next three years the war occupied his thoughts and energies. 
He found time, however, to write a detailed plan for the establish- 
ment of a college in Lower Canada," and to address letters to 
the Marquis Wellesley and to Dugald Stewart, suggesting the 
need for ‘‘a university for Upper & Lower Canada”’ where ‘‘the 
French and English Youth might associate become attached and 
imbibe a love for the British Govt,’’ where ‘‘the language of the 
Conquerors would gradually obtain the ascendency & the country 
become what alone can render it really valuable to the Crown an 
English colony.’ It is clear that at this time Strachan, because 
of the McGill bequest, was supporting what was then the plan 
favoured at the Colonial Office, ‘ta University in Montreal, to 
accommodate students of both provinces.’’® But soon after the 
return of peace, perhaps because he felt it necessary and feasible 
to provide a training-school for divinity students, perhaps because 
he was becoming an important personage in the province, but 
chiefly, it would seem, because the lack of loyalty among certain 
sections of the population had been only too evident during the 
war, he began to plan for an integrated provincial system of 
education, supported by the legislature, but under the direction 
of the Church of England, and under the control of the govern- 
ment. In such a system he would play an important role: 
Strachan’s plans often involved an increase in his own power. 
It would be unfair, however, to conclude that his activities were 
due solely to personal ambition: his schemes were, he thought, 
for the good of the colony; and if he felt that he was the man 
best fitted to carry them out, it must be acknowledged that such 
was probably the case. His plan,'’ dated February 26, 1815, was 
presented to Drummond accompanied by a memorial from 
Strachan and Robert Addison, the clergyman at Niagara. It is 


4See Strachan Letter-book, 1812-1834, 109-11, ‘“‘Copy of a Letter written to 
Mr Sam Sherwood, to Andrew Stuart & James Stuart with a copy of the annexed 
plan for a College & two Grammar Schools.” 

Ibid., 71, 102. 

Public Archives of Canada, Report for 1933, 150, 161, Bathurst to Gore, July 13, 
1816; Bathurst to Maitland, May 23, 1819. 
Strachan Letter-book, 1812-1834, 116-20. 
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unlikely, however, that the latter did more than agree to Strachan’s 
suggestions. The plan proposed: (1) the establishment of a 
university at some future date—for the time being the teacher 
of the Home District School, with the aid of his philosophical 
apparatus, and as soon as a schoolhouse was erected, could 
“resume that general system of Education which was in active 
operation [at Cornwall] before the commencement of the war and 
which till an University can be established on an extensive scale 
has been found by experience not an uncertain substitute’’; 
(2) the continuation of the District Schools under certain modifi- 
cations—one of the changes recommended was that in future 
scholarships were to be available ‘‘to open the way to the poorer 
Inhabitants to a liberal Education for their promising children’’ ; 
(3) that a grant of £30 should be made to each teacher of a common 
school when certain conditions had been fulfilled; (4) that a 
provincial Board of Education should be set up, with a secretary. 
(To the latter ‘‘a just remuneration’’ should be given; it is probable 
that Strachan had himself in mind for this post.) The next move 
came from Gore when, at the opening of the legislature in Febru- 
ary, 1816, he declared that the time had arrived to make provision 
for schools in each township and for a Provincial Seminary.'* 
The committee appointed to consider his suggestion brought in 
a report which bears a close resemblance to the document trans- 
mitted by Strachan to Drummond, some of the paragraphs being 
identical: sufficient evidence that the Assembly was basing its 
action on Strachan’s plan, even if we lacked his own testimony 
that he had been ‘‘instrumental in preparing two bills on Edu- 
cation which are now before the Legislature.’’!® One result of the 
work of this session was the Common School Act, based on the 
above-mentioned report, by which £6,000 was to be appropriated 
annually, in varying amounts to each district, for the support of 
common schools in the province. Bills which would have had the 
effect of establishing a ‘“‘college’’ at York over which Strachan 
would have presided were defeated in the sessions of 1816 and 
1817,2° and a petition by Strachan to the Assembly in 1818, 
asking for aid to educate these young men, met with no success. 
But the passage of the Common School Act was an achievement 
for which he must be given a major share of the credit. Even if 
there were put forward the suggestion, for which there is no 


18Ontario Archives, Report for 1912, 169-70. 

“Strachan Letter-book, 1812-1834, 140. 

2°See Spragge (ed.), ‘‘Dr. Strachan’s motives for becoming a Legislative Councillor’’ 
(CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, Dec., 1938, 397). 
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evidence, that this measure received his support in return, as 
he hoped, for the passage of the bill to support a college, it remains 
true that he was responsible for the proposal of a unified edu- 
cational system, under the direction of a board and superin- 
tendent. This plan was to become a reality within a few years. 

At this time Strachan was evidently regarded as the authority 
on education in the province. He had coveted the post of Executive 
Councillor only, he stated, because he had thought “that some 
person zealous for the promotion of religion and the establishment 
of schools [was] absolutely necessary,’ and after his appointment 
to the Executive Council his advice was required by the Lieutenant- 
Governor almost solely in connection with these subjects. His was 
the ‘‘Church and Education Department.’ As may be seen from 
a letter to his brother James,” he was entrusted with the duty 
of procuring text-books of the value of £400 for the common 
schools in all the districts, books for the purchase of which pro- 
vision had been made in the Act of 1816,?> and thereby he was 
enabled to influence the curriculum and teaching in these schools. 
Even if some of his measures were defeated in the legislature, he 
had a hand in all the school bills which were brought forward: 
when he wrote to the Administrator in 1817 suggesting his appoint- 
ment as a superintendent of schools™* he submitted as evidence of 
his qualification for the position his “‘great experience in con- 
ducting the Education of Youth as well as my connexion with 
all the School bills.” Just how closely he was associated with 
the School Act of 1820 (which continued the Act of 1816 with 
modifications) is not clear, but it is significant that the bill was 
introduced by Van Koughnet and the other chief supporters were 
Jones and Robinson. Van Koughnet and Jones had been pupils 
of Strachan at Cornwall; the Robinson mentioned was, of course, 
Peter, the elder brother of another Cornwall pupil, John Beverley. 
It is sufficiently clear that the guiding hand in educational affairs 
at this time was that of Strachan. 

It should be noted that Strachan, anxious to forward the work 
of the Church of England, and assured that native clergy would 
be more successful than clergymen from England, had in 1812 
suggested that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
should make grants for the training of prospective ordinands. 
This proposal resulted in 1815 in the grant by the Society of 


"Strachan Letter-book, 1812-1834, 120. 
2Tbid., 161. 

Statutes of Upper Canada, 56 Geo. III, c. 36, s. 12. 
*Strachan Letter-book, 1812-1834, 184. 
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£800 per annum, by which a few young men received the equivalent 
of a university training at an early period. 

With the arrival of Maitland in the summer of 1818 Strachan 
gained a powerful ally, and within four months was able to write, 
“I have proposed to him [Maitland] to establish a University 
and he seems inclined.’’ This proposal was not for some time 
favourably considered by Bathurst, but he was at length con- 
verted, and by 1827 the charter for King’s College was granted, 
giving to Upper Canada, at least in theory, provision for elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education. 

Meanwhile, in 1823, Strachan had been appointed President 
of the General Board of Education for the province and thus 
gained control over all the schools supported by public funds. 
Doubtless the organization -he directed was rudimentary in 
character, but it is worth noting that there was an integrated 
system of education in Upper Canada many years before the Act 
of Union, and it was to John Strachan that this system was due. 

Strachan’s intention was to place education ‘‘under the 


direction and control of the regular Clergy.”’ ‘“The true foundation 
of the prosperity of our Establishment,’ he wrote, ‘‘must be 
laid in the Education of Youth. . . . This has hitherto been the 


silent policy of all the measures taken for the Education of Youth 
adopted in this Province.”’*> It is unnecessary here to inquire into 
the wisdom of this policy, though it may be noted that it was the 
practice in both England and Scotland to consider that the 
church was responsible for education, and this was also true of 
many of the American colonies. The instructions to the governors 
in British North America during this period, for example, specifi- 
cally confined to the bishops the right to license schoolmasters. 
In his plans to place the church in control of education Strachan 
was thus conforming to the expressed desire of the British govern- 
ment. It is probable, however, that Strachan’s views, particu- 
larly in his insistence on the necessity for religious training, were 
derived from Scotland. In that country the ideal was the policy 
of John Knox, whose conception of education was ‘‘that character 
counts for more than mere knowledge, and that there can be no 
real knowledge apart from the knowledge of God.’’* Knox’s 
theory was echoed by Strachan: “Our first and most anxious care 
is to store the youthful mind with sound moral principles for it 
is a maxim with us that without knowing God, all knowledge is 


*Tbhad., 242, 245. 
2G. Stewart, The Story of Scottish Education (London, 1927), 38. 
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vain.’’? It was only natural that Strachan should draw his 
inspiration from his native land, and, if his influence was as great 
as has been suggested, it would appear that in the early days of 
Upper Canada the impulse towards improvement in education 
came less from the English colonies and the United States, and 
much more from Scotland, than has been usually imagined. 

It should be remembered, in this connection, that the Scottish 
tradition of education was much more democratic than that of 
England. Strachan is often regarded as a member of a class 
which had little sympathy with the common man—a writer has 
recently suggested that his aim in education was to try ‘‘to make 
‘gentlemen’.’’ But his recommendations that scholarships be 
provided reflects his Scottish background and shows that in fact 
he believed that the true aristocracy is that of character and 
intellect. Thus in 1815 he suggested scholarships ‘‘in order to 
open the way to the poorer Inhabitants to a liberal Education 
for their promising children” ;?* in 1819 scholarships were again 
part of his plan, by which means, he wrote, ‘‘the door to a liberal 
education would be opened to the poorer inhabitants, and we 
might live to see the children of the farmer and mechanic filling 
the highest offices in the Colony, to which they had arisen by 
their superior talents, fostered by the benevolent institutions of 
their Country.’’* 

If, however, education in Upper Canada was largely influenced, 
through Strachan, by the Scottish system, one of its chief purposes, 
by means of loyal and pious instructors in the schools, was to 
attach the inhabitants of the province more firmly to the mother 
country. A quotation from a report of the Executive Council 
with regard to the proposed university summarizes Strachan’s 
views in this respect: 

The Council are convinced . . . that the Youth now growing up in the Province 
. . . [should] have an opportunity of receiving their education under Tutors, not 
merely eminent for their learning, but for their attachment to the British Monarchy, 
and to the Established Church. . . . It is quite evident that such an Institution 
in alliance with the Church, would tend to establish a most affectionate connexion, 
between this Colony and the Parent State, . . . would gradually infuse into the 
whole population, a tone and feeling entirely English, and . . . render it certain 
that the first feelings sentiments and opinions of Youth should be British.* 

To place the achievements in education in Upper Canada up 


27Kingston Gazette, Sept. 3, 1811. 
28Strachan Letter-book, 1812-1834, 117. 
2°Christian Recorder, April, 1819, 52. 
389A. G. Doughty and N. Story (eds.), Documents Relating to the Constitutional 
History of Canada, 1819-1828 (Ottawa, 1935), 304-5. 
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to 1823 in their proper setting, it is necessary very briefly to 
consider what had been accomplished at this time in England 
and in the United States. In the latter country education was 
not a national affair; it will, however, not be unfair if we take 
as an example the State of New York: this was one of the more 
advanced states in educational matters, and, since it bordered on 
Upper Canada, may be presumed to have exercised an influence 
on the British colony as great as that of any other. In 1800 there 
was little educational consciousness in either country, but from 
that time until 1830 an increasing interest in education is evident, 
though it naturally took time to achieve results. In England 
much was accomplished in that period by private societies, so 
that by 1818 ‘‘as many as 600,000 children out of two million 
were attending schools of some sort.’’ Yet it was not until 1833 
that the government made its first educational grant, that “‘of 
£20,000 towards the school buildings of the voluntary societies— 
the small beginnings of the national system of education.”’” In 
New York a school system on the basis of an annual appropriation 
for five years was established as early as 1795. This, however, 
was not renewed when it lapsed in 1800. What proved the 
foundation of a permanent system was a law of 1812 by which 
state and town contributions were made for teachers’ salaries and 
a state superintendent was appointed. But ‘“‘for fifteen or twenty 
years there was little or no progress, but rather a state of lethargy, 
until the spirit of revival seen elsewhere in the thirties affected 
New York.’’*' It is thus apparent that the achievements in 
education in Upper Canada in the period under review compare 
favourably with what had been accomplished elsewhere. 

Since his coming to Canada the influence of Strachan on 
education had been notable. While at Cornwall he was responsible 
for bringing the first instruments for the teaching of science into 
the province; he was influential, indirectly, and perhaps directly, 
in securing the Grammar School Act of 1807; he wrote and pub- 
lished what was probably the first school text-book in the pro- 
vince;** he suggested the bequest which led to the founding of 
McGill University; and the success of his academy must have 
made an impression not only on the “respectable part of the 
population,’’ which was composed of those whose opinion he most 
valued, but on other teachers and on the inhabitants in general. 


3P. Monroe, Founding of the American Public School System (New York, 1940), 216. 
4 Concise Introduction to Practical Arithmetic for the Use of Schools (printed by 
Nahum Mower, Montreal, 1809). 
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At York his influence increased. The Common School Act of 
1816 by which state aid was first given to elementary schools in 
the province was based on his proposals and drawn up with his 
assistance, he continually advocated a unified system of education 
under a superintendent, and in season and out he stressed the 
need for a university. It is clear that a university was advocated 
by him from the time of his arrival: it was not intended as a 
means of foisting the Anglican religion on all students who might 
attend, for he had it in mind while he was seeking ordination as 
a Presbyterian minister; and we have seen that the need was at 
any rate partially supplied by him while at Cornwall and at 
York. If, as has been often stated, Egerton Ryerson established 
the educational system of Ontario, a good foundation had been 
laid in Upper Canada by John Strachan. 


GEORGE W. SPRAGGE 
Toronto. 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
FIVE ‘‘SELKIRK”’ LETTERS 


WHEN Thomas Douglas, fifth Earl of Selkirk, actually began 

to colonize the valley of the Red River of the North,! it 
was his expressed purpose to visit the scene of his great venture 
at the earliest convenient moment and give the settlers his personal 
assistance in meeting the problems and dangers they would face.* 
No sooner had the first group of immigrants arrived in the New 
World in the fall of 1811 and begun to prepare to winter at York 
Factory, than it became very apparent to them that they would 
need any aid his Lordship might be able to give them. But the 
plan to colonize Red River was threatened by obstacles in the 
Old World as well as in the New, and it was partly owing to this 
circumstance that the Earl was forced to postpone his visit for 
several years.* When at last he did arrive in Canada en route to 
Red River, four years had passed since the first contingent of 
settlers had landed on the shores of Hudson Bay, and the colony 
in Assiniboia had suffered so many disasters and still faced so 
many dangers, that succour from the proprietor seemed even more 
necessary than it had at the very beginning. Had Lord Selkirk 
known what further mischief the partners of the North West 
Company of Canada were already planning to do in order to 
thwart his colonization project, he would have been aghast, and 
would have moved with all speed to defend his settlers by force 
of arms. As it was, however, he was well aware of the violent 
and unscrupulous character of his opponents and was determined 
to take steps to ensure his own peaceful passage to Red River as 
well as the future safety of his Assiniboian settlement. 

It was not the first occasion on which Selkirk and the men 
associated with him had realized the necessity of an appeal to 
physical force against the menace of the North West Company. 
As early as the year of the first colonizing expedition to Assiniboia 
a plan had been drawn up by the Committee of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in London according to which a force of native Irishmen 
was to be recruited and sent out under one William Hillier ‘‘to 


‘For the most complete published accounts of Selkirk’s Red River Settlement see 
Chester Martin, Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada (Oxford, 1916); A. S. Morton, A History 
of the Canadian West to 1870-71 (Toronto, n.d.). 

*Public Archives of Canada, Selkirk Papers, 292, 401, Selkirk to Miles Macdonell, 
March 24, 1812; Hudson’s Bay Company ec} aa to Auld, June 18, 1812. This 
source will hereafter be referred to as P.A. ies 

’Jbid., 650, 1501, Selkirk to Miles tee June 12, 1813, March 23, 1815. 
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provide spirited opposition to the North West bullies and. . . 
to be kept and trained and disciplined as ‘shock-troops’ for any 
future contest’’ in the fur war then waging.‘ For a variety of 
reasons the plan failed to succeed as well as had been expected. 
Selkirk was inclined to attach some of the blame for this failure 
to the character of the individuals who had been enlisted. Perhaps 
he was even persuaded by unfortunate events connected with these 
Irishmen and with others attached to his service and that oi the 
Company, that the Irish as a race were not suited to his coloniza- 
tion purposes. He seems, at any rate, to have been giving vent 
to some such opinion when he wrote later that ‘‘the Orkneymen 
though less alert and animated than the natives of some other 
parts of the kingdom, made up for the defect by other qualifications 
of at least equal importance, and in particular are remarkably 
careful, steady and sober.”’ 

That this judgment, however, was not as severe as it might 
appear to be, and that it was not prompted by racial or religious 
prejudice, is abundantly clear to anyone even superficially ac- 
quainted with Selkirk’s life. Though it was his acquaintance with 
the misery of his poverty-stricken fellow-countrymen which first 
prompted Thomas Douglas to investigate the advisability of large- 
scale emigration,® the Irish soon came to be included in his phil- 
anthropic schemes and even to be given precedence over other 
populations in the British Isles. Just why the Protestant Earl 
should apparently have been moved more by the miseries of 
Catholic Ireland than by the woes, at least equally pitiable, of 
Protestant England and Scotland, is too large a problem to be 
resolved here. But the facts are that he was so aroused by condi- 
tions in Ireland that he toured the country, made exhaustive 
inquiries and voluminous notes,’ wrote and had privately circu- 
lated A Proposal Tending to the Permanent Security of Ireland, 
petitioned the British government for aid in settling destitute 
Irishmen in the New World, and continued to write, print, and 
urge his views until he was convinced that he could look for no 
official aid for his Irish schemes.® 


‘E. E. Rich and R. H. Fleming (eds.), Colin Robertson's Correspondence Book, 
September 1817 to September 1822 (London, 1939), xxxix; P.A.C., S.P., 384 ff., Hudson’s 
Bay Company Instructions to Auld, June 18, 1812. 

‘Rich and Fleming (eds.), Colin Robertson's Correspondence Book, x\ ff. 

®Selkirk, Observations on the Present State of the Highlands of Scotland, with a View 
of the Causes and Probable Consequences of Emigration (London, 1805). 

7St. Mary’s Isle, Selkirk Papers, Selkirk’s Irish diaries (five in number) and manu- 
scripts (three in number). This source will hereafter be referred to as St. M.I., S.P. 

8]. P. Pritchett, ‘‘The Selkirk Purchase of the Red River Valley, 1811" (Journal of 
Economic and Business History, 111, 532 ff.). 
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Selkirk did not forget the Irish, however, and when, early in 
1811, he was planning to send a colonizing expedition to Assiniboia, 
he included Ireland in his field. Reference has already been made 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company plan to recruit Irishmen to fight 
the North West Company. The two schemes were now combined 
in part; and the same agency which sought to enlist men for the 
Company was instructed to look for volunteers for the Red River 
Colony.’ At the same time Miles Macdonell, the future Governor 
of Assiniboia, a Catholic of Scottish birth recently come from 
Canada at Selkirk’s request, was sent to Ireland where, it was 
thought, his religion would be an aid in persuading Irish Catholics 
to emigrate.’ In view of later events, Macdonell’s success in 
selecting and managing Irishmen for the Red River Settlement 
was not unqualified, but the degree to which he, and the Irish 
as a whole, were responsible for the shortcomings of the individuals 
taken from Ireland to Hudson Bay in 1811, was not so great, in 
Selkirk’s eyes, as has sometimes been supposed. When the Earl 
himself, travelling to Red River, stopped at Montreal in the fall 
of 1815 to prepare an expedition to reinforce the colony already 
established in Assiniboia, he again considered the possibility of 
recruiting a force of Irishmen; and the agents through whom he 
planned to negotiate were John and William, the brothers of 
Miles Macdonell." 

At the moment John Macdonell was in Montreal. He had 
been associated with the North West Company as early as the 
year 1793, and had spent more than a decade in the Red River 
country. Now, however, he was friendly to the Earl of Selkirk 
and willing to help persuade settlers to go to Assiniboia. His 
brother William was living in Boston, employed in the Customs 
Service. Selkirk remembered that when he had visited Boston 
some twelve years earlier he had observed a large number of young 
Irishmen, more or less unemployed. Now he was on his way to 
Red River, in need of servants and prospective settlers.. The 
journey would not be free from danger. It occurred to him that 
through the Macdonell brothers he might secure some of the Boston 
Irishmen for his colony. Such a step would be a partial fulfilment 
of his earlier Irish hopes and would, moreover, harmonize perfectly 


*Rich and Fleming (eds.), Robertson's Correspondence Book, x\. 
1A. G. Morice, ‘‘Sidelights on the Careers of Miles Macdonell and His Brothers,” 
(CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REviEw, X, 309 ff.); Morton, History of the Canadian West, 
538 ff. 
nee the John Macdonell and Selkirk letters attached below. 
124. 


G. Morice, ‘‘A Canadian Pioneer: Spanish John’’ (CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REviEw, X, 227). 
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with his imperialistic sentiments and his desire to ensure his own 
expedition against possible North West Company interference. 
Accordingly, he persuaded John Macdonell to write to his brother 
in Boston, setting forth the attractions of the Red River country 
as familiar to one who had spent many years there. He himself 
also wrote to William, explaining in detail the terms on which he 
would engage men. 

Having received these two letters, William Macdonell appa- 
rently made the desired inquiries. According to his reply’ he 
consulted a local Catholic priest, Father Murphy, as well as about 
half a dozen Boston Irishmen, and was persuaded that it would 
be easy to secure ten or fifteen men likely to meet Lord Selkirk’s 
requirements. That nothing ever came of the negotiation was 
probably partly due to the fact that Selkirk was able to enlist in 
Canada a large number of ex-soldiers recently disbanded from 
mercenary regiments in the service of Britain, and ready to join 
in any enterprise from fighting to farming. These accompanied 
him from Canada to Red River and provided him with the force 
he required to deal with the ‘‘North West bullies.’"’ Another 
reason for the failure of the ‘‘Boston’’ plan was the series of dis- 
asters suffered in the years following 1815 by both the Red River 
colony and the Earl himself in the struggle with the North West 
Company. Intimate glimpses into certain scenes of this conflict 


and its calamitous outcome for Selkirk were provided William 
Macdonell in Boston by letters and a visit from his brother Miles. 
Two of these letters, as well as the three “‘Boston”’ letters already 
mentioned, are here published for the first time. The five,'® taken 
together, give a picture of one forgotten episode in the Earl of 
Selkirk’s Irish colonization activities. 


JOHN PERRY PRITCHETT 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 
and 
MurrAY HorowlItz 
Brooklyn College 
13See letters attached below: John Macdonell to William, and Selkirk to William. 
“See letter attached below: William Macdonell to Selkirk. 


18See especially Martin, Lord Selkirk's Work in Canada, 115 ff. 
I6All of these are in St. M.I., S.P. 
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[John Macdonell to William J. Macdonell| 


, th . 
My dear Brother, Montreal Novr. 16*" 1815 


In the year 1803/4 when the Earl of Selkirk visited Boston,!’ there were 
numbers of young Irishmen unsettled and apparently at a loss how to dispose of 
themselves in and about it_The Earl requested of me to mention this to you, 
that you might enquire how many could be induced to engage themselves for 
eighteen Months to perform a voyage through the Upper Lakes to the Red River 
where lands would be granted to the deserving who should feel inclined to settle 
there amongst their Country men, who are to reach it through Hudson’s Bay 
with their families_ Catholic Priests are promised by which means they will have 
the consolations of Religion to accompany them_ 

Have the goodness to make the proper enquiries respecting the number that 
could be depended upon, and what monthly wages they would expect, and let me 
know the result of your researches with the least possible delay __I have passed 
twelve years of the prime of my life in the Red River, and if I was not prevented 
by particular circumstances should have no objection to return to it and pass the 
remainder, because I have the presumption to think I could be of use to the Colony 
from inclination, local knowledge of the Country, and acquaintance with the 
Natives, Free-men &c-_ 

The Settlers who were with Miles report that Wheat, Barley and potatoes, 
yielded fifty Bushels of return for one Bushel of seed_I know that Horses are 
plenty, When I left that quarter the price of a good draught Horse was about a 
Gallon of Rum & a pound of Tobacco_ To give you an Idea of the numbers of 
Buffaloes who occasionally frequent these parts, I shall relate that in May 1795 
I got on board of my Canoe, at sun Rise left the Forks of the River qui appelle & 
put up for the night at sun set the same day at a place call’d the grand bois after 
having from the Canoe counted 7,360 Carcases of Buffaloes Dead (ie: Drowned 
& Mired) in the River & on its Banks_ Such a melancholy sight seldom occurs, 
for in the twelve years above mentioned I witnessed it but once _ 

The lands in that quarter are already cleared, nor need the Settlers cut any 
trees but such as they wish to convert the wood of to some usefull purpose _ 
Plenty of Hay can be cut from partial low places in the plains where it grows long 
& is so good that Horses keep fat & in good Spirits upon it during a long Six Months’ 
winter__ The natives in the immediate environs where the Settlement commenced 
are friendly, few in number & well disposed towards the Colonists__ Wheel Carriages 
may run in almost any direction & to almost any distance without following any 
direct road for the whole country is a Road_ The meat of the Buffalo is good Beef 
& his wool will make garments__What young man of Spirit but would like to see 
such a scene as that country presents the astonished eye with, in the numerous 
herds of Buffaloes feeding quietly in one part & fine bands of noble Deer basking 
in the Sun in the same view!__ How would his heart leap for joy after bringing 
down at the first Shot a huge Buffaloe weigh[in]g more than an American Ox 
Remember me to my dear Sister and the Children and believe me ever 

Your affectionate Brother 
JoHN MAcDONELL 
NB—You know I was never a good Scribe & I’m at present on the fidgets to get 
home & tho’ in Montreal but poorly supplied with writing implements 


M‘D 
Mr. W™ J. Macdonell J 


17St. M.1.,S.P., Selkirk, ‘‘American Diary, 1803-1804.’ There are twelve volumes 
of this ‘‘Diary,’’ but only the first four are copied in P.A.C., S.P. 
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[Selkirk to William J. Macdonell} 


Montreal Dec’ 1. 1815 


Sir 


In transmitting the inclosed letter from your brother, I take the liberty of 
explaining, that it is not my wish to engage a great number of the people that he 
refers to, but rather a few chosen men, of whose character you can have good 
information, & who are likely to prove trusty & useful. My idea is that they should 
be engaged at monthly wages for a period of 18 months but with the option for 
me to dismiss them at any earlier time, paying their wages for the number of months 
they have serv[e]d. I mean to give each man, at the end of his service an allotment 
of 50 acres of land, gratuitously : & also to give a free passage to any young woman 
who may agree at his invitation to come to the Colony as his wife:—but these 
advantages are to be only for those whose conduct is perfectly satisfactory to me, 
& are therefore to be consider[e]d as entirely in my option. All those however, 
who desire it, shall be brought down free of expence to Montreal, or to Upper 
Canada, or any other place that may be agreed upon, whether they serve out their 
18 months or are dismissed at an earlier period.!® 

I observe that your brother hardly does justice to the climate of Red River, 
as (by accurate registers of the weather) it appears that the winter does not set 
in till November, & breaks up early in April. 

I do not specify any wages to be offer[e]d, as that must depend on what the 
people can earn where they are. I should hope that something nearly similar 
to the ordinary monthly wages of country labourers might be sufficient, & that 
the extra advantages, which I propose, might serve to balance the distance of the 
Settlement. 

I propose early next Spring, to go up with these people myself; which may 
serve as an answer to anyone, who apprehends danger from the Indians: I think 
these men will be satisfied, when they know that they will be exposed to no danger, 
but such as I must share with them. I have the most unquestionable evidence, 
that the people who committed such unjustifiable outrages against your brother 
Miles, were not Indians, but British Subjects, whom I am determin[e]d to bring 
to justice;!* & I trust that the example of this punishment will prevent any similar 
attempt from being made in future. 

As the ordinary residence of your brother is out of the way of the post, it 
may be as well if your answer is sent under cover to me, here. 

I am Sir your very obed' St 
SELKIRK 
W® Johnson McDonell Esq'™ 


18Selkirk always distinguished between actual settlers and servants. He realized 
that in a new country a certain amount of nary work was necessary even before 
actual settlement could be commenced. The servants were workers who were to 
provide accommodations and prepare the way for the families to come. After their 
period of service was up they might become settlers. The terms offered the Boston 
Irish were in accord with those offered the servants Selkirk sent out from Ireland and 
Scotland during the first years of the settlement. 

19The ‘‘unjustifiable outrages’’ included the arrest of — Macdonell, the eviction 
of the settlers, the killing of the colony’s livestock, and the burning of the settlers’ 
houses. Selkirk was right in his assumption that ‘‘British Subjects’’ were to blame. 
But it is amazing how the North West Company was able to befog the issue and evade 
the responsibility for its actions. See particularly Martin, Lord Selkirk’s Work in 
Canada. 
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[William J. Macdonell to Selkirk] 


Boston January 9, 1816 
My Lord, 

I received with pleasure your letter of Dect 18t 1815 and my brother John’s 
of Nov’ 1815 on December 25". I have noted their contents carefully and have 
done what I could to secure young Irish emigrants in Boston for your Lordship’s 
Red River Settlement. Last week I talked with Father Murphy of my Parish 
about the matter, He was favourably disposed to help recruit honest hard working 
men from the poor. He directed me to several Irish families and I talked with 
some of their young men. About 10 or 15 seemed pleased with your Lordship’s 
inducements to come to the Red River country__and expressed a willingness to 
start for Montreal at the earliest possible date. I informed them that they would 
have to wait until I had heard further from you. 

There are many Irishmen here unemployed. Some of them have arrived in the 
Summer and Fall of last year. They are very poor and restless and discontented. 

I await your further instructions 

I am Sir your obedient Servant 


WILLIAM MACDONELL 
The Earl of Selkirk 


Montreal 


[Miles Macdonell to William J. Macdonell| 


Albany 30t® Nov‘ 1817 

My dear Brother 

I had the pleasure to receive two letters from you Augt 25t® 1816 & 34 April 
last, in the course of this summer, at Red River. I left Fortwilliam for the interior 
on the 15*® Octt last year. The ice stopped my progress by open water, at 
Lac la Pluie—from thence we made a campaign in the winter to Red River & 
once more took possession of it for the right owners?9—the Enemy’s posts were 
taken one after another, by surprise, before they could know that we were in the 
Country—our success was complete in that quarter, & without bloodshed—but 
not without suffering much fatigue & cold, as must be expected at that season— 
the Forts at Lac la Pluie, Ft. Daer, Fort Douglas, & Bas de la Riviere Ouinipique, 
fell into our hands, with many prisoners, & papers of importance, discovering their 
hostile intentions against his lordship & people—had the expedition been delayed 
til [sic] summer, they would have been fully prepared & would have cut us off on 
the Portages & narrow waters—a great deal of the property plundered from Red 
River Settlemt & all the artillery & were recovered—Lord Selkirk passed the 
winter at Ft William & reached Red River in June. Two Commissioners have 
been appointed by Government to Enquire specially into the disturbances in the 
Interior—one of them reached Red R.#—all the prisoners we took are sent to 
Canada for trial—open hostilities have apparently ceased for the present & it is 


2°The colony had been destroyed once more (the Seven Oaks massacre of June, 1816) 
at the instigation of the Northwesters, this time accompanied by the killing of twenty- 
three men including the Governor of Assiniboia. 

21The Commissioners were W. B. Coltman, an Executive Councillor of Lower 
Canada, and John Fletcher, a police magistrate of Quebec. It was‘Coltman who had 
“reached Red R.’’ See Morton, A History of the Canadian West, 590 ff. 
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to be hoped the laws will have their due course— The Settlers that were driven 
away last year returned this summer to Red R. The Natives have given a regular 
conveyance of the soil to his Lordship” & the Settlement is now once more going 
on for the third time.— I left Red R. 234 July for Montreal & was arrested in 
passing Ft William by our adversaries, altho’ I had a passport from Commiss‘ 
Coltman—had to appear at Sandwich to answer to the accusation—from thence 
I came down Lake Erie & from Buffalo by land in preference of going down by 
Niagara & Kingston to Montreal. The main object of my arrest was to prevent 
my getting there so soon. Our conquest of last winter gave us the full command 
of the communication. No N[orth]Wester could have gone in or out of the 
country—but the activity of our enemy got over that difficulty. They took care 
to have the first story told in their own favor in London & made interest to obtain 
a Royal Proclamation,* commanding the surrender of all places taken during the 
disturbances to the original owners or builders of them, by which we could only 
retain of our conquest, Fort Douglas, the seat of Settlement—but the Proclam® 
leaves the right to be hereafter decided. This has given them a momentary cause 
of triumph but must be ultimately in our favour when it shall be made app[aren]t. 
They have carried their imposition even to the foot of the throne. 

I fear you'll not be able to read this hasty scribble. I have just appeared 
here & must be off at 4 tomorrow morning for Montreal, which I am promised to 
be carried into in 3 days hence. I have great expectations of being able to go to 
see you this winter—but cannot speak positive till I reach Montreal— My son 
Donald being a young Lieutenant in his Regt has been reduced on half pay— 
& is waiting my arrival in Canada. My Compl’ to my friend William, & to 
your wife & little family— In great haste I remain—your ever aff‘® Brother 


MILEs MAcDONELL 
W™ J. M°Donell 


[Miles Macdonell to William J. Macdonell} 


Montreal July 15th. 1818 
My dear Brother 

You would perhaps have expected to have heard from me ere now as you 
certainly had some right to do, but I am not more fond of writing than some others 
of my friends & can never prevail on myself to begin a letter until there is an absolute 
necessity for it, or that it can no longer be put off—& now that I am about setting 
out for U[pper] Canada & may be away for a couple of Months it is highly proper 
that you should in the mean time receive a short line from me. 

I shall not at present attempt to give you an account of legal proceedings 
between the N W C & us—suffice it to say that they have not been able to sub- 
stantiate the slightest charge against any of us, where we have an infinite number 
of Indictments for capital offences against the agents, partners, Clerks, &° & 
of that iniquitous opposition which I think are chiefly comprehended in a piece 
inserted in the Courant of [Montreal] called the Grand Comet—which if you have 
not seen I shall send you. The rascals abscond & cannot be found to be brought 
to trial. One conviction has taken place at Quebec—Charles de Reinhard, a N W 

Alexander Morris, The Treaties of Canada with the Indians of Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories (Toronto, n.d.), 13 ff. 


A printed copy of the Prince Regent's proclamation (dated May 3, 1817) is in 
st. BLT. SP. 
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Clerk, for the murder of Owen Keveny—but Arch? M¢Lellan, a partner, equally 
guilty, has been acquitted—this took place in June.“ My affair is at an end 
without coming to a trial by a Noli prosequi being entered by order of the Governor 
—so that you need no longer be uneasy for my fate. Lord Selkirk has gone for 
U Canada, ten days ago with a possé of evidences to attend the Courts there— 
it is not expected that much will be done further than procuring some more bills 
of Indictment against them & getting rid of accusations against us. Warrants are 
to be sent immediately into the interior for the arrest of the felons but it is very 
unsatisfactory that those already brought down have almost all been admitted to 
bail, & consequently disappeared. The Colony in Red R. is however going on 
in a progressive state—two Catholic priests are gone up this spring to remain 
permanently there;?> & many families from Lower Canada... . 

Altho’ my visit to Boston was so very short I am glad that I made it, to have 
seen your folks, with whom I am well pleased. I beg to be kindly remembered to 
them all—also to Mr. Semple & Mrs. Ferguson. John & family are well. I was 
lately to see them, he came down with me & remained only 2 days in town. Mrs. 
Beckis [?] is at his house, much in the same state I mentioned to you. Remember 
me kindly to your affectionate Lucy, Lucy no. 2, & for Mary, & little William— 
My Bella is in a boarding School at Quebec quite well. Mrs. Jones is in better 
health than she has been for some years. Donald is anxiously expecting me every 
day at Cornwall. I remain, my dear William 

Your ever aff'® Brother 
MiLes MACDONELL 
W™ J. M°Donell 

In course of the autumn should a private opp[ort]unity occur I shall send you 
some pamphlets & respecting our affairs of Red River for the information of our 
friends in your quarter*—Yours 


M MSD 


**Keveny was the leader of the second group of settlers that was sent to the Red 
River colony. He had surrendered in 1816 to a North West Company warrant, was 
put in the custody of Reinhard, and was murdered by the latter at the Falls of the 
Winnipeg. Despite Reinhard’s conviction, the sentence was never executed due to 
disputed jurisdiction. See W. S. Simpson, Report of the Trial of Charles de Reinhard for 
Murder. . . May 1818. . . (Montreal, 1818); Report of the Trials of Charles de Reinhard 
and Archibald McLellan for Murder. . . May 1818 (Montreal, 1818). For a summary 
of all the litigation see A. Amos, Report of Trials in the Courts of Canada relative to the 
Destruction of the Earl of Selkirk's Settlement on the Red River (London, 1820). See also 
W. S. Wallace, ‘‘The Literature relating to the Selkirk Controversy’? (CANADIAN 
Historica REviEw, XIII, 45 ff.). 

*The two priests were the Rev. Joseph Norbert Provencher and the Rev. Joseph 
Nicolas Sévére Dumoulin. See A. G. Morice, History of the Catholic Church in Western 
Canada (Toronto, 1910), I, 95 ff. 

*The following were the books sent by Miles as listed on the back of the above 
letter: Statement Respecting the Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement; Archibald MacDonald, 
Narrative Respecting the Destruction of the Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement upon Red River; 
Notices on the Claims of the Hudson's Bay Company, and the Conduct of Its Adversaries. 





REVIEW ARTICLES 
CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS! 


ECAUSE Canada is at war, more Canadians are interested in foreign affairs 
today than probably ever before. For the same reason the course of Canadian 
history is being influenced tremendously by events far beyond the country's 
borders. Any review of Canada and foreign affairs must, therefore, include many 
volumes which do not directly or immediately deal with Canadian interests as 
such. The literature of this subject, however, is so large that no attempt can be 
made here to examine it in its entirety. Neither is there any expectation that the 
selection of works included would be that made by other reviewers. 

In general the scope of this review is the same as in past years. The growth 
of the concept of hemisphere defence has made it necessary to include a larger 
number of works which deal primarily with American policy, and these have been 
given a separate section. For similar reasons books dealing with the Far East 
have been segregated. The influence on Canada of all events in the Western 
Hemisphere and in the Far East seems to justify the additional attention paid to 
these two regions. The chronological limits that have been used for this article 
in former years are retained. 


I 


Among the most useful of the general works covering the years between two 
wars is E. H. Carr’s International Relations since the Peace Treaties. It is divided 
into four parts which deal with: the period of enforcement, the alliances 1920-4; 
the period of pacification, the League of Nations, 1924-30; the period of crisis, 
the return of power politics, 1930-3; and the re-emergence of Germany, 1933-6. 
The book concludes with two chapters on the origins of the war and the progress 
of the struggle for its first six months. Professor E. Lipson in Europe, 1914-1939, 
a sequel to his Europe in the Nineteenth Century, covers the same period but with 
more emphasis on internal history and less on international affairs. Sir Charles 
Petrie in Twenty Years’ Armistice—and After examines British foreign policy over 
these years, rather critically, in an effort to ascertain why Britain failed to secure 
peace in Europe. Among other things he concludes that ‘“‘nothing so well became 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Premiership as the leaving of it.’’ Sir John Simon, described 
as “simple Simon,” and Sir Samuel Hoare do not get off as lightly. In a short 
pamphlet, From Versailles to Munich, in the ‘‘Public Policy Series” of the University 
of Chicago, Bernadotte Schmitt gives a good summary of the leading events of 
these years which is quite critical of the course followed by the western powers. 
Even more critical is Geoffrey T. Garratt’s What Has Happened to Europe? This 
volume is of the ideological school and interprets the European situation in sharper 
blacks and whites than most diplomats have seen it in these years. 

Several volumes of speeches have appeared which provide some primary 
material for a study of the pre-war years, as well as interesting comment on the 
course of events. Most important of these is the collection of Winston Churchill's 
addresses prepared for publication by Randolph S. Churchill under the title, 
Blood, Sweat and Tears. It contains the most important statements of the Prime 


1This is the seventh annual review article on this subject published in the June 
issue of the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW. The bibliography, on p. 180, includes 
all the books and articles referred to in the text. 
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Minister to the House of Commons, several public addresses delivered in various 
parts of the country, and the famous radio talks, which have now become as much 
an institution throughout the English-speaking world as have President Roosevelt’s 
fireside talks in the United States. Viscount Halifax’s Speeches on Foreign Policy 
are narrower in their scope. The selection, which runs from 1934-40, has been 
made to trace the development of British policy through these years. While the 
speeches lack the qualities which are peculiarly those of Mr. Churchill, they 
illustrate well the philosophic mind of their author. In the collection Why War? 
Nicholas Murray Butler has a two-fold object, “‘first to convince the leaders of 
public opinion that the only sure way to prevent war is for the nations of the world 
to unite to remove the causes of war; and, second, that violent hostilities having 
broken out on three continents, the minds of men must now be turned to such 
post-war settlements of those differences, which have brought about hostilities, 
as will pave the way to an orderly and peaceful world.” 

Maurice Crain, in a series of sketches Rulers of the World, attempts to find a 
common denominator for what brings men to power in different corners of the 
world. Churchill, Roosevelt, Hitler, Stalin, Franco, Cardenas, Ataturk, and others 
are subjected to examination, but it is doubtful if Mr. Crain finds the magic 
formula. He does, however, give some very interesting information about the men 
who make the wheels go round. In Men, Martyrs and Mountebanks, Beverley 
Baxter gives a journalist’s view of the crisis just prior to the outbreak of the war 
and makes numerous excursions into the field of personality. While the book 
throws more light on Mr. Baxter and his group than it does on the crisis, it never- 
theless makes very interesting reading. Stalin and Hitler by Louis Fischer is a 
diatribe against the Russo-German pact in which Stalin is handled even more 
roughly than the other villain of the piece. The most satisfactory approach to the 
period through biography is Viscount Cecil’s autobiography, A Great Experiment, 
in which the man most closely associated with the League traces its formation, 
rise, and fall. But he does more than trace the history of the League. He analyses 
the reasons for its failure and throws out many suggestions as to ways and means 
by which the mistakes of the past might be avoided or corrected in the future. 
“Viscount Cecil wrote as he lived, a gentleman.” Seldom does he blame or 
criticize, but he makes a good case for a philosophy of international relations which 
is, temporarily at least, under a cloud. 

The last war and the treaty continue to be examined in search of parallels for 
the current situation. Versailles Twenty Years After by Paul Birdsall is not only 
a history of the peace, but also a strong case for Woodrow Wilson and his principles 
in the struggle against what this author calls ‘‘reactionary nationalism.”’” American 
nationalists have their jackets dusted with the same vigour that is bestowed on 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau. Sir Horace Rumbold in War Crisis in Berlin 
describes the situation in July and August, 1914, as seen from Berlin where he 
was counsellor of the Embassy. To this he adds his despatch of April 26, 1933, 
while Ambassador to Berlin, in which he sets forth his views on National Socialism, 
and what it boded for Europe. Two volumes of documents on reparations, with 
an historical introduction by P. M. Burnett have been issued by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, under the title Reparations at the Paris Peace 
Conference. They are concerned primarily with the problem of reparations as 
it faced the American delegation. The 1941 edition of the Political Handbook 
of the World, prepared by Walter H. Mallory continues to serve the useful purpose 
for which it is well known. 
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II 


In addition to general studies, there are many others dealing with individual 
countries or special areas. Why England Slept by John F. Kennedy, the son of 
the then American Ambassador in London, is directed to American as well as 
English readers, in an endeavour to explain why England did not rearm earlier. 
Although he is not sparing of individuals in his criticism, he is not essentially 
concerned with finding a scapegoat. He says “‘the failure of their leaders to grasp 
the true situation is grave enough, but the English public cannot be exonerated 
of their share of the responsibility. They gave the stamp of their approval to 
the policy which has brought them so near disaster.”” J. B. Priestly’s Britain Speaks 
is based on his broadcasts from May to September, 1940, which have been heard 
by so many people on this continent. René Kraus in Winston Churchill certainly 
does not produce the definitive biography of the Prime Minister, nor does he say 
much that is novel, but he does present a readable and lively narrative. W. N. 
Medlicott in British Foreign Policy since Versailles treats the development of the 
main factors influencing British policy since 1919. The diversity of interests 
which the British government has had to satisfy in many parts of the world, is set 
forth as one of the chief reasons for the shortcomings of policy on the continent. 
This was partly offset by the success attained in relations with the United States. 
More distant parts of the Commonwealth are dealt with in Oxford pamphlets on 
The Life and Growth of the British Empire by J. A. Williamson, Australia and New 
Zealand at War edited by John W. Holmes, and Jndia by L. F. Rushbrook Williams, 
and in a Penguin book by K. S. Shelvankar, The Problem of India. 

Numerous works have been published recently professing to explain why 
France fell last June. Every author has his own pet hobby to ride on this subject 
and not a few of the theories are based on “I told you so.’’ Since many of the 
arguments are mutually exclusive, one can at least say that the authors are not 
all entirely sound in their analyses. The most satisfactory of this group of books 
is Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s Chronology of Failure. It is a narrative of events 
from May 10 to the signing of the Armistice, to which is added an analytical chapter 
examining the reasons for the collapse of France. He thinks the most important 
were lack of co-operation between French foreign and military policy, lack of 
materials, especially planes and tanks, internal divisions both political and social, 
the “Maginot line’ psychology, and the resources, organization, and striking 
power of the German army. In sharp contrast to later events is the rosy picture 
painted by W. Somerset Maugham in France at War which was published only 
two months before the German attack began. J Saw France Fall by René de 
Chambrun is a French officer's story of his service, first in the Maginot line, and 
later as a liaison officer with the British armiesin France. Some of his observations 
do not make very pleasant reading. André Maurois in Tragedy in France sets his 
explanation for the defeat of his country on a somewhat broader base, and tells 
his story with more bitterness, especially when he deals with internal dissensions 
in hishomeland. But it is André Simone, who becomes really vitriolic in J’Accuse, 
which carries the sub-title ‘“‘the inside story of the men who betrayed the French 
nation.” Bonnet, Laval, Weygand, Daladier, Reynaud, and Pétain share with 
others the author’s abuse. In his opinion, these men, for one selfish reason or 
another, sold out their country. It is hardly necessary to add that his case does 
not seem quite conclusive. The Last Days of Paris by Alexander Werth is a 
journalist’s diary from May 10 to June 18, to which an epilogue is added attempting 
to assess the reasons for the surrender of France. Far and away the best book 
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on France in the past year is D. W. Brogan’s France under the Republic which 
covers the years from 1870 to 1939. This study sets forth, as the story of the 
Third Republic unfolds, many fundamental factors which help to explain the 
disaster in a much more convincing way than do those of authors who seek to 
catch a “hot market’’ with catchy titles. 

Of Germany, too, there have been many studies recently. Eric Sutton has 
published the second volume of his authoritative Gustav Stresemann: His Diaries, 
Letters, and Papers, which is mostly confined to the years 1925-6. The Germany 
of that day seems superficially to be a far-away land, and yet just below the surface 
are the strains that are so apparent today. German Economy, 1870-1940 by 
Gustav Stolper emphasizes in the economic sphere the continuity from the old 
Germany to the Third Reich. Stolper contends that the Nazis introduced hardly 
a single essential element not conceived or practised before. For example he 
traces the characteristic prevalence of “‘Statism”’ in Germany from the early days 
of the Prussian ascendancy. Otto D. Tolischus, one of the many German exiles, 
traces in They Wanted War the Nazi party’s rise to power, and attempts to explain 
why it was able to obtain such a hold on the German people. He also describes 
the technique by which the Nazi war machine was constructed, or as he put it, 
“the steps by which a nation was forged into a weapon.’ Otto Strasser, another 
exile analyses in Germany Tomorrow the nature of National Socialism, emphasizing 
the gradual elimination of the socialism. He prophesies that a new socialist 
Germany will arise which will bring both peace and stability to Central Europe. 
This thesis, of course, implies a rigid distinction between the German government 
and the German people which is not now apparent to as many people as it was 
some months ago. A grim picture of conditions in Germany, food shortages, 
cruelty, graft, suspicion is presented by John McCutcheon Raleigh in Behind the 
Nazi Front. The Gestapo, its organization and activities, is discussed by O. C. 
Giles in another Oxford pamphlet. 

Books on other parts of Europe are naturally not so numerous. The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs has issued two information papers, one a study of 
The Italian Colonial Empire containing a brief summary of the reasons for, and 
the methods by, which Italy acquired her possessions. This is followed by a more 
detailed study of Libya, Italian East Africa, the Dodecanese Islands, and Albania. 
The other study is of South-Eastern Europe and deals with the political and economic 
situation in that area as a background for a discussion of German economic penetra- 
tion of the region. T.A. Taracouzioin War and Peace in Soviet Diplomacy examines 
the apparent paradox of the Soviet-Nazi rapprochement in terms of the Marxian 
dogmas on war and peace. He says that his book is ‘‘an exposé of the fundamental 
principles of Marxism concerning the issues which have determined Soviet peace 
policies in the past. . . at the present. . . and in the future.” M. I. Mandryka’s 
pamphlet, The Ukrainian Question, is a violent attack by a Ukrainian nationalist 
on Professor Watson Kirkconnell’s Canada, Hitler and Europe. Obviously Mr. 
Mandryka and Professor Kirkconnell do not see eye to eye on the merits of Polish 
policy, nor on many other questions. The recent history of the Baltic states is 
summarized, and the conflicting interests of the great powers in the area are analysed, 
by W. F. Reddaway in Problems of the Baltic, a volume in the “Current Problems 
Series,” issued by Cambridge University. A summary of the struggle for the 
control of the Dardanelles, with special reference to the nineteenth century is 
offered by James T. Shotwell and Francis Deak, entitled Turkey at the Straits. 
The case for Arab nationalism, especially in Palestine, is strongly stated by H. I. 
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Katibah in The New Spirit in Arab Lands. Oxford pamphlets have been written 
by H. A. R. Gibbs on The Arabs, and by James Parkes on Palestine. Sir Ronald 
Storrs writes of Lawrence of Arabia and Zionism and Palestine for Penguin books. 


III 


The Institute of Pacific Relations in its “Inquiry Series” has provided several 
volumes on the Far East. The purpose of the inquiry has been to “provide an 
impartial and constructive analysis of the major issues which may have to be 
considered in any future adjustment of international relations in that area.” 
Among the volumes that have already appeared are: The Problem of Japanese 
Trade Expansion in the Post War Situation by Miriam S. Farley; Japanese Industry, 
Its Recent Developmeni and Present Condition by G. C. Allen; Japan's Emergence 
as a Modern State by E. Herbert Norman; American Policy in the Far East by 
T. A. Bisson; German Interests and Policies in the Far East by Kurt Bloch; British 
Relations with China, 1931-9 by Irving S. Friedman; The Chinese Army by Major 
Evans Fordyce Carlson; Government in Japan by Charles B. Fahs; Far Eastern 
Trade of the United States by Ethel B. Dietrich; Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East 
by Nathaniel Peffer; The Struggle for North China by George E. Taylor; Japan 
since 1931 by Hugh Borton; and Canada and the Far East—1940 by A. R. M. Lower. 
In addition the Institute has published the proceedings of its meeting at Virginia 
Beach in November and December, 1939, under the title Problems of the Pacific 
edited by Kate Mitchell and W. L. Holland. It includes the discussions of three 
round tables on the position of Japan and China, third parties in the Far Eastern 
conflict, and possibilities of adjustment in the Far East. 

The Sino-Japanese War has been subordinated to more serious conflict else- 
where, but it still attracts attention. Dr. Seiji Hishida in Japan Among the Great 
Powers makes a bold case for his country’s aggression in the Far East. By tracing 
Japanese policy toward the mainland for many centuries he endeavours to show 
that there is nothing new, and hence nothing wrong, with the policy of the last 
ten years. Drawing his parallel from the Hundred Years’ War, he states, ‘An 
insular state, like Britain or Japan, with limited territory adjoining a dominant 
continental power, cannot expect to survive without a foothold on the neighbouring 
continent or the control of overseas possessions.”” Most of his other arguments 
are equally out of focus. Westel W. Willoughby in Japan's Case Examined also 
tries to explain what the Japanese are up to, and because he is not so naive as 
Dr. Hishida, he is unable even to convince himself. His chapter on Japan's 
Monroe Doctrine draws a sharp contrast between American policy in the Western 
Hemisphere and that of Japan in the Far East. Pacific Islands under Japanese 
Mandate by Tadao Yanaihara was prepared for the Japanese Council of the I.P.R. 
and gives an account of Japan’s stewardship in the area. 

A study of foreign concession in China has been made by F. C. Jones for the 
American Council of the I.P.R. entitled Shanghai and Tientsin. He describes the 
legal status of the international settlements, their economic importance, the losses 
which they have suffered from the war, and the problems which now face them. 
The Battle for Asia, by Edgar Snow is a journalist’s observations during the past 
three years in China. He saw the Japanese attack on Shanghai, and the sack of 
Nanking, both of which he describes very vividly. He has a tremendous admira- 
tion for the Chinese whom he thinks cannot be knocked out by the Japanese in 
spite of the technical resources of the latter. He makes a strong plea, however, 
for the support of China by the United States. 
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The interests of the United States in the Far East are examined by Robert 
Aura Smith in Our Future in Asia. He sees American policy toward Japan as 
one of appeasement which will end just as disastrously as did that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain toward Hitler. He is sure that the United States has a frontier in south- 
eastern Asia and that there is no possibility of “disinterest in Asia.’’ The United 
States, he contends, is being subjected to a war of nerves which is designed to 
persuade Americans that nothing is worth fighting for, and also that the United 
States is unable to fight in the Far East even if it wants todo so. Both of these 
contentions, Mr. Smith declares, are untrue. Miriam S. Farley in American Far 
Eastern Policy and the Sino-Japanese War presents a composite report of seven 
discussion conferences arranged by the American Council of the I.P.R. in 1938 
on American policy in the Far East, and Paul Hibbert Clyde has selected and 
arranged a volume of diplomatic and public documents of the last century under 
the title United States Policy toward China. 


IV 


The foreign policy of the United States has aroused such interest in that 
country during the past year that a multitude of books, good, bad and indifferent, 
have been showered on a public which has become more conscious of the external 
world. The annual survey, The United States in World Affairs in 1939 by Whitney 
H. Shepardson in collaboration with Wiiliam O. Scroggs, continues to be the most 
satisfactory work in this field. The current volume outlines the events that led 
to war in Europe and discusses the American reaction to them. The failure of 
earlier neutrality legislation, the beginning of rearmament, and the American 
position on neutral rights are reviewed. There are chapters on relations with 
Latin America and with the nations of the Far East. The volume closes with a 
discussion of American public opinion on foreign affairs from which it is concluded 
that in 1939 sentiment was more anti-Hitler than it was pro-Ally. American 
White Paper by Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner discusses American diplomacy 
in connection with the outbreak of war in Europe. Two collections of documents 
throw light on American policy. The Department of State has issued Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1925 in two volumes. In the 
first one there is a section on relations with Canada which covers such topics as 
extradition, water levels in the Great Lakes and other boundary waters, smuggling, 
and a more detailed definition of certain sections of the boundary between the two 
countries. S. S. Jones and D. P. Myers have prepared Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, July 1939-June 1940, the second volume in a series, for the 
World Peace Foundation. 

Apologies for the foreign policies of two Presidents are offered by David Loth, 
Woodrow Wilson: The Fifteenth Point, the sub-title referring to the character and 
personality of the President of which Mr. Loth approves heartily, and by W. S. 
Myers in The Foreign Policies of Herbert Hoover. Anglo-American relations form 
the basis of Charles G. Dawes’s Journal as Ambassador to Great Britain, and H. N. 
Brailsford’s From England to America is almost a corollary of the Dawes journal. 
Harold and Margaret Sprout show the influence of sea power in shaping the foreign 
policies of the United States in Toward a New Order of Sea Power. . . (1918-22) 
and point out the significance of the Washington Naval Treaties for the Pax 
Britannica and the relation of the U ited States thereto. 

A new series of pamphlets “America in a World at War” paralleling the Oxford 
series has begun to appear dealing with specific aspects of the international scene 
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which will appeal to American readers. In the list are: J. T. Adams, An American 
Looks at the British Empire; L. Gelber and R. K. Gooch, War for Power and Power 
for Freedom; Walter Millis, The Faith of an American; William Agar, Where Do 
Catholics Stand?; Henry F. Pringle (ed.), Why? (a question-answer discussion of 
preparedness); Stephen Vincent Benét, A Summons to the Free; Grayson Kirk, 
The Monroe Doctrine To-day; and Alonzo E. Taylor, Germany Then and Now. 

The basic issue of American policy at the moment—the extent and nature 
of the aid to be sent to Britain—has brought forth many books and pamphlets. 
Charles A. Beard’s A Foreign Policy for America sets forth the case for isolation. 
It is based on a peculiar concept of self-interest and tradition. He limits self- 
interest to a narrow materialism and he seems to be quite unconcerned with any 
other aspect of the struggle that is going on. His appeal to tradition is softened 
by so many exceptions that one is forced to question the tradition. The ablest 
answer to Mr. Beard is set forth by Raymond Leslie Buell in Jsolated America. 
He contends that ‘“‘America can protect its way of life and advance social welfare 
only if it uses its potentially vast strength in an enlightened and responsible 
manner to bring world order out of steadily deepening despair and chaos.” This 
he thinks can be done only by all-out support of Great Britain. The same con- 
clusion is reached by a group of “fourteen distinguished and representative Ameri- 
cans” whose views are published under the title Defense for America edited by 
William Allen White. Norman Angell states the case for isolation and then 
answers it most effectively in America’s Dilemma: Alone or Allied. America’s 
Last Chance by Albert Carr and America Next by Peter Markham also advocate 
immediate action by the United States to avert eventual trouble, if not disaster. 
Two pamphlets Uncle Sam on the Brink by J. F. Green (‘‘Behind the Headlines 
Series’’), and America’s Choice To-day by W. T. Stone (‘‘World Affairs Pamphlets’”’) 
draw the same conclusion. Charles G. Fenwick, American Neutrality: Trial and 
Failure, approaches the problem through international law and concludes that 
“neutrality instead of being the simple formula it was believed to be, was an 
inherently illogical and paradoxical system which had neither the facts of history 
to justify it nor the logic of practical politics; that it led inevitably to the situation 
where the neutral must surrender certain rights not worth fighting for, and prepare 
to defend others, which were too vital to surrender.”” Merle Armitage in The 
United States Navy traces the growth of American sea power and gives a detailed 
analysis of its present strength and potentialities. 

Relations of the United States and her southern neighbours are discussed by 
Dexter Perkins in Hands Off!: A History of the Monroe Doctrine. This is some- 
thing of a popular summary of the author’s three monographs on the subject but 
it also adds a chapter, ‘Retrospect and Prospect,”’ which goes beyond historical 
narrative. Mr. Perkins thinks that the essence of the Monroe Doctrine—the 
belief that American political systems are different from those of Europe, and 
should be kept so, and that American security would be endangered by European 
ambitions in the New World—is still a cardinal feature of American policy, espe- 
cially in the mind of the man in the street. Duncan Aikman in The All-American 
Front describes political and social conditions in Latin America and makes a plea 
for greater understanding between North and South as a bulwark against Nazi 
penetration of the latter area. The Caribbean Danger Zone by J. Fred Rippy 
traces the history of American interests in this area and advocates the settlement 
of disputes ‘‘in a spirit of fairness and moderation so that political conquerors may 
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learn that all classes and all citizens of America stand solidly united for the defence 
of their material and ideological heritage.” 

The Dies Committee investigation into subversive activities in the United 
States has provided the public with some thrillers. Mr. Dies’s own version of his 
discoveries is presented in The Trojan Horse in America. Apparently he still 
considers Moscow, .rather than Berlin, as the chief source of danger because he 
devotes over 300 pages to the Communists and their misdeeds and only about 
forty to the Nazis and Fascists combined. The Fifth Column Is Here by George 
Britt restores the balance by devoting all its attention to exposing the Nazi activi- 
ties in the United States and Latin America. War Propaganda and the United 
States by Harold Lavine and James Wechsler was prepared for the Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis and is a study of the techniques employed by various countries 
to influence American opinion in favour of their cause. 


V 

Several books and articles deal specifically with Canada’s relations with other 
countries. Canada in World Affairs: The Pre-War Years is designed to do what 
the volume with the corresponding title does for the United States. The period 
covered is 1935-9. F. H. Soward contributes the section on politics which traces 
Canadian policy through the Ethiopian crisis, the struggle for a middle-of-the-road 
line, and the approach of war. J. F. Parkinson does the portion on economic 
policies, with emphasis on the trade agreements of these years and N. A. M. 
MacKenzie discusses issues of international law and diplomacy. T. W. L. Mac- 
Dermot adds a collection of documents which illustrate the development of Cana- 
dian policy on the eve of the war. Canada in Peace and War is a collection of 
eight studies in national trends in Canada since 1914, edited by Chester Martin. 
Professor Martin contributes a foreword and the first essay on ‘‘Trends in Canadian 
Nationhood.”’ A basis for foreign policy is laid by D. G. Creighton in ‘‘Federal 
Relations in Canada since 1914,’’ H. A. Innis in ‘‘Economic Trends,” and V. W. 
Bladen in ‘Population Problems and Policies.”” The next three contributors deal 
specifically with external relations, F. H. Underhill, “‘Canada and the Last War’’; 
G. P. de T. Glazebrook, “Canadian External Relations”; and R. MacGregor 
Dawson, “Canadian and Imperial War Cabinets.” Alexander Brady concludes 
the book with an essay on “‘Democracy in the Overseas Dominions.” The annual 
Report of the Secretary of State for External Affairs summarizes, very briefly, the 
work of the Department for the year. A. R. M. Lower in ‘‘Canada and Foreign 
Policy” in the Queen's Quarterly states the nationalist case. Defence policy is 
discussed by C. P. Stacey in The Military Problems of Canada which surveys the 
problem of Canadian security as it relates to geography, traces the military history 
of the country to 1935 (apart from 1914-18, not a very glamorous subject), discusses 
the new defence policy and its application to each of the services prior to the out- 
break of the war, and concludes with a chapter on Canada’s part in the current 
struggle. Sea of Destiny by H. Dyson Carter is a discursive account of that part 
of Canadian history which touches Hudson Bay. This is designed to lead the 
author into his main thesis that the bay is an undefended back door, and as such 
is a ‘Sea of American Destiny.” His case that an enemy could establish important 
naval and air bases in this region is not altogether convincing. 

Canada’s war effort in its early months was outlined in a series of radio ad- 
dresses by the Prime Minister on the eve of the last Dominion election. These 
addresses have since been printed in a pamphlet Mackenzie King to the People of 
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Canada. The March and September numbers of the Round Table also describe 
the development of Canada’s war effort, stressing the degree to which national 
unity has been maintained under difficult circumstances, and the rapid speeding 
up of that effort after the collapse of France. This latter point is also discussed 
by Edgar Packard Dean in ‘“‘Canada’s New Defense Program” in Foreign Affairs, 
and by Grattan O’Leary in the Queen’s Quarterly in a review of ‘Public Affairs: 
Canada at War.’”’ R. A. MacKay in ‘“‘Canada Goes Abroad” in the Yale Review, 
outlines for American readers why Canada went to war, the inadequate state of 
preparedness, and what was done about it in the first year of the conflict. Several 
articles and pamphlets have appeared on Canada’s war finance, emphasizing the 
difficulties encountered, the contrast to the financial situation in the last war, and 
the boards and devices that have been set up to meet the new conditions. Among 
these short special studies are: T. L. Avison, American Dollars are Hard to Get 
(“Behind the Headlines’); C. H. Herbert, Why War Savings? (‘‘Contemporary 
Affairs”); F. H. Brown, J. D. Gibson, and A. F. W. Plumptre, War Finance in 
Canada (“‘Contemporary Affairs’); L. B. Jack, Canada’s Trade Policy and the War 
(“Contemporary Affairs’’); Grant Dexter, ‘‘The Canadian Economy in Two Wars” 
in Foreign Affairs; W. F. Lougheed, ‘Problems of Canadian War Finance’”’ in the 
Dalhousie Review; and J. A. Corry, “Public Affairs: Some Aspects of Canadian 
War Effort”’ in the Queen’s Quarterly. 

Canada Fights: An American Democracy at War edited by John W. Dafoe, 
is an explanation of Canada’s position directed to American readers. It sets forth 
the reasons why Canada is at war and describes the war effort to date. It also 
discusses Canada’s place and part in providing security for the North American 
continent, and speculates in conclusion on Canada’s position in the post-war world. 
John MacCormac in Canada, America’s Problem (reviewed in CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW, Dec., 1940) discusses certain internal factors in Canada which affect her 
foreign relations, and makes an estimate of the influence of these factors on Ameri- 
can defence policy. F. R. Scott in Canada and the United States (‘‘America Looks 
Ahead Series”) examines Canadian-American relations in recent years, particularly 
the Ogdensburg agreement. Other pamphlets on this subject are by R. G. Trotter, 
North America and the War (Oxford pamphlets, Canadian series), and L. J. Burpee, 
Good Neighbours (‘‘Contemporary Affairs’). Stephen Duggan in ‘“‘The Western 
Hemisphere as a Haven of Peace” in Foreign Affairs discusses Canada’s relations 
with Latin America and the Pan-American Union. Mary McLean and J. R. 
Baldwin in Shake Hands Latin America (‘‘Behind the Headlines Series’’) deal with 
the same subject. 

Special aspects of Canada’s external relations are considered by Carlton 
McNaught in Canada Gets the News. This volume describes how the news is 
gathered and presented for Canadian consumption, mostly through the daily press, 
although there is one chapter on ‘‘News over the Air.”” Unfortunately this work 
seems to have had all the ‘‘unpleasant’”’ sections ironed out of it somewhat too 
carefully. Florent Lefebvre in The French Canadian Press and the War (‘‘Con- 
temporary Affairs Series’) gives a good summary of the reactions of the French- 
Canadian press to the present war. Watson Kirkconnell in The Ukrainian Cana- 
dians and the War describes the reaction of that national group to the conflict. 
A. R. M. Lower in Canada and the Far East discusses Canada’s interests in that 
region with somewhat more frankness than is the custom of Canadian authors. 
The impact of the Sino-Japanese conflict on Canada, the stake of Canadian missions 
in the Orient, the immigration question and its by-products, potential defence of 
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the Pacific coast, and Canadian national interests in the Pacific, all receive atten- 
tion. The last chapter is a particularly stimulating one. Philip Child in ‘“‘The 
War and Opinion: Canadian Labour and the War,” in the University of Toronto 
Quarterly, discusses the reaction of organized labour to Canada’s war effort. 


VI 


Certain other topics and countries have received particular attention. Propa- 
ganda in its various forms has attracted several authors. Serge Chakotin, after a 
discussion of the psychological aspects of propaganda, which he explains in terms 
of conditioned reflexes, proceeds to analyse the success of Hitler and Mussolini 
in this field in The Rape of the Masses. Wickham Steed’s The Fifth Arm (‘‘Some 
Call it Propaganda’”’) describes the techniques pursued in the last war, and shows 
the uses made of propaganda in Germany before and after the rise to power of 
Hitler. He is convinced that the success attained by the Nazis in the field must 
be met by the use of similar weapons, and he pleads for greater use to be made 
“of the sword of the spirit in this war of faiths.’’ F.C. Bartlett in Political Propa- 
ganda summarizes the aims, growth, methods, and effects of political propaganda, 
and like Mr. Steed he concludes that the democracies must take a leaf out of the 
Nazi’s book in presenting the tenets of their faith to their people. Viscount 
Maugham’s Lies as Allies is a frontal attack on Nazi propaganda. By setting 
inconsistencies from German sources side by side he shows the complete un- 
reliability of many of their contentions. 

Studies of particular economic aspects of the European situation have been 
made by Allen Thomas Bonnell, German Control over International Economic 
Relations, 1930-40, Carl M. Frasure, British Policy on War Debts and Reparations, 
and J. Keith Horsefield, The Real Cost of the War. Mr. Bonnell attempts to 
explain the rigid controls which Germany has maintained over her international 
economic and financial relations in the past decade. Mr. Horsefield examines 
the impact of the war on the consumer, the taxpayer, and on industry. He then 
assesses the dangers of inflation, the difficulties of war debt, and the prospects of 
population changes in war time. He also takes a peep at some of the financial 
problems of post-war reconstruction. 

The position and aims of labour in the last war and in the making of the last 
peace are discussed by Austin Van der Slice in International Labour, Diplomacy, 
and Peace, 1914-1919. He seeks to explain through an examination of the objects 
set forth by organized labour in France, England, and America, why so little was 
attained for the working man at Versailles. William A. Robson describes the 
position of Labour under Nazi Rule in an Oxford pamphlet; Andrew Brewin in 
Labour and the War (‘‘Behind the Headlines Series’’) covers the situation in Canada, 
and John Price in Organized Labour in the War that in England at the present time. 

A technical geographic study of International Boundaries, how they are made, 
and the functions and problems that arise therefrom, has been made by Whittemore 
S. Boggs. Bryce Wood’s Peaceful Change and the Colonial Problem is based on a 
study of the development of British policy and opinion on the question of the 
return of the colonies surrendered by Germany in 1919. The Intellectual Co- 
operation Bulletin has a ring of unreality in the world of the moment. The reverse 
is true of two Oxford pamphlets, A. D. McNair, War and Treaties, and A. L. 
Goodhart What Acts of War Are Justifiable? F. Lafitte in The Internment of Aliens 
describes the treatment of German and Austrian refugees in Britain during the 
first year of the war, and this author does not approve of it. A study group of the 
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Royal Institute of International Affairs has prepared a volume on Nationalism. 
It traces the rise of nationalism in several countries with a view to showing its 
influence, for good and ill, on the relations between various states. The study 
concludes, “‘that to condemn nationalism as a cause of our present discontents is 
just as absurd as to exalt the nation into a permanent unit of human society, 
possessing absolute and eternal values of its own.” 


VII 


Works on the war may be divided into three general categories: causes, tech- 
niques, and the course of the conflict. Two volumes of a War Check List have 
been multigraphed by Richard H. Heindel. The first one covers the background, 
and the second, the first five months of the struggle. A. B. Keith in The Causes 
of the War traces ‘‘the motives which have led the German people, guided by a 
man of disordered genius, to attempt world hegemony.’’ He examines the reasons 
for, and the restraints on, aggression, the causes and motives for German aggression, 
the effort to establish collective security and the rule of law, the undermining of 
the same, the German renascence and success in aggression, and the immediate 
cause of the outbreak, the German attack on Poland. Walter Millis in Why 
Europe Fights covers the same ground, but with greater emphasis on the 1930's. 
His thesis, “‘that the rise of German totalitarianism made it impossible for the 
democracies of the world to exist in amity, and that only the complete defeat of 
Germany can restore the world’s political and social equilibrium,” is a sharp 
contrast to the line taken by his Road to War: America 1914-7 published in 1935. 
Pamphlets by E. L. Woodward, The Origins of the War (Oxford pamphlets), and 
W. N. Medlicott, The Origins of the Second Great War (Historical Association 
pamphlet), summarize much the same materials. Cyril Falls and John W. Wheeler- 
Bennet ask in another Oxford pamphlet, Was Germany Defeated in 1918?, and 
they answer their question in the affirmative, very definitely. Two Penguin books, 
The Rights of Man by H. G. Wells, and Why Freedom Matters by Norman Angell, 
and two pamphlets, War for Power and Power for Peace by Lionel M. Gelber 
(Oxford pamphlets, Canadian series), and The Last Crusade by Cyril Alington, 
Dean of Durham, all discuss the less tangible aspects of the causes of the war. 

Airpower by Major Al Williams appraises aviation’s part in the war. The 
author toured Europe in the years before the outbreak of hostilities, and examined 
the aircraft industry in the leading countries. Obviously he was taken in by the 
show of efficiency in Italy, and some of his observations about Italian equipment 
and prowess make amusing reading after Italy has been at war for a year. In 
Germany he seems to have been on more solid ground. Major Williams, while un- 
doubtedly a competent technician, is a political infant. He likes his politics, like 
his aircraft factories, simple and well organized, and he found these characteristics 
at Rome and Berlin. His remarks about the Spanish Civil War, the Italian press, 
and everything that smells of Russia, illustrate his naiveté in a world in which 
heisnotathome. Science in War by a group of twenty-five scientists is a criticism 
of the failure of the British government to make the best use of available scientific 
resources, and an appeal for complete mobilization of these resources as an essential 
step on the way to victory. The most stimulating book to appear on warfare, 
and possibly one of the most useful, is Tom Wintringham’s New Ways of War. 
It is based on the author’s experience in Spain and demands reform in methods of 
training. In this respect it has already had an appreciable influence. Wintringham 
believes that ‘“‘war is not a difficult mystery to be left to soldiers. To-day it is 
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the duty of all citizens of a democracy to understand the business of fighting, for a 
People’s War is the only effective answer to totalitarian war.”" The book contains 
many practical suggestions for the training of a citizen army. The blockade and 
counter-blockade are discussed in two Oxford pamphlets, How Britain's Resources 
Are Mobilized by Max Nicholson, and Britain’s Blockade by R. W. B. Clarke. 

The course of the war is covered by Edgar McInnis in The Oxford Periodical 
History of the War. The first five numbers of this publication have been issued 
in book-form under the title The War: First Year. The last issue, number seven, 
carries the story down to the end of March, 1941. While all the campaigns receive 
attention, the central theme in the later numbers is the failure of the German 
air attack to knock Britain out, and the course of the Battle of the Atlantic. 

J. F. Horrabin’s An Atlas-History of the Second Great War, and The Penguin 
Political Atlas, compiled by S. C. Johnson, provide useful handbooks, but the 
theatre of war has expanded somewhat since these volumes were issued. Ronald 
Walker in Flight to Victory gives an optimistic account of the activities of the 
R.A.F. in the first year of the war. Eye-witnesses of the blitzkrieg of last May 
and June tell their story in E. N. van Kleffens’s Juggernaut over Holland, and 
Gordon Waterfield’s What Happened to France. The latter is high in his praise 
of the conduct of the French troops, but very critical of the attitude of the govern- 
ment. Van Kleffens, the Dutch Foreign Minister, lets his narrative speak for 
itself, and it appears that the Low Countries were overwhelmed by sheer force 
of numbers and superior equipment, plus some support from fifth column activities 
within the country. The Belgian Campaign and the Surrender of the Belgian Army 
(Herbert Hoover, editor), issued by the Belgian American Educational Foundation 
is an attempt to justify the conduct of the King in abandoning the struggle. 


VIII 


Political doctrines continue to attract many authors. The most noteworthy 
tendency in this field is the increasing influence of religion, especially of a mystical 
variety, on political thought. David Thomson in The Democratic Ideal in France 
and England traces the growth of the democratic conception of society during 
the past two and a half centuries, and shows how this conception has been applied 
to politics through the responsibility of ministers, separation of powers, and rule 
of law. He concludes with a chapter on economic democracy. A less successful, 
but more mystical, attempt to show the virtues of democracy and the defects 
of dictatorship is Two Ways of Life by W. J. Lindal. The character and tone 
as well as the style, of this book are illustrated by the concluding paragraph, 
“Menace to Mankind! Service to overcome that menace; service to prevent it 
reappearing; service for all of humanity; a greater service a nation or an individual 
cannot render. In that service the will to peace will be builded. The will to peace 
determines the way of life." A much simpler and more convincing case for Canadian 
democracy is presented by T. W. L. MacDermot in Can We Make Good? in the 
“Democracy and Citizenship Series” of pamphlets. Christianity and World Order 
by the Bishop of Chichester is an attempt “to show the necessity of a Christian 
basis for World Order in the light of the moral causes which lie behind the general 
disintegration of the past twenty years.’’ Reinhold Niebuhr in Christianity and 
Power Politics illustrates in his attack on pacificism the shifting trends in religious 
thought. Viscount Halifax discusses The Challenge to Liberty in an address delivered 
at Oxford. In the ‘‘MacMillan War Pamphlets” various aspects of this field are 
explored: A. P. Herbert, Let there be Liberty; A. A. Milne, War with Honour; 
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E. M. Forster, Nordic Twilight; The Dean of Chichester, The Crooked Cross; 
Ronald Knox, Nazi and Nazarene; J. R. Clynes, When I remember ...;C. E. M. 
Joad, For Civilization; and Harold J. Laski, The Rights of Man. 

Speculation continues about the post-war world and various schemes and 
ideals are set forth for maintaining order and achieving stability therein. W. 
Ivor Jennings in A Federation for Western Europe sets forth a rough draft of a 
proposed constitution for such a union, and discusses many of the problems that 
arise therefrom. His scheme is not quite like that of Clarence Streit but it rests 
on the same general principles. Mr. Streit himself puts forth a specific and im- 
mediate application of his general thesis in Union Now with Britain. H. R. G. 
Greaves in Federal Union in Practice examines existing federations as a basis for 
a wider scheme of federal union. Federal Union: Panacea or Delusion by R. S. 
Lambert, in the ‘‘Food For Thought Series” of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, analyses Streit’s scheme and concludes that, while it may be 
impracticable now, it is nevertheless worthy of careful study. 

The peace movement in and between two wars is discussed by William E. 
Rappard in The Quest for Peace. He examines the problems arising at Versailles, 
twenty years of arbitration, the fluctuating destinies of collective security, and 
the tragedy of disarmament. He concludes that the present plight of Europe is 
due less to the excessive ambitions of the men of 1919 than to the excessive debility 
of their successors. He sees hope for the future only in a return of some form of 
collective security or federation. César Saerchinga in The Way Out of War comes 
to the same conclusion, but he blames the world’s troubles more on the deification 
of the state. J. E. Meade in The Economic Basis of a Durable Peace pleads for 
more international co-operation in the economic sphere. The City of Man (Agar, 
Herbert, et al.) is a declaration on world democracy by a group of prominent 
Americans and some European exiles who are seeking for new spiritual values in 
their political theory. Unser Kampf by Sir Richard Acland, is a similar appeal 
by an Englishman. H. G. Wells in The New World Order predicts revolution in 
all countries following the war. Mr. Wells is sceptical about the possibilities of 
federation as a solution for international problems, but he thinks the establishment 
of “progressive world socialism’’ would alleviate man’s trials and tribulations in 
the days that are to come. 


R. O. MACFARLANE 
The University of Manitoba. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON THE AMERICAN ARCTIC! 


HE task of consolidating work on the development of northern North America, 
in which numerous achievements were noted in the last survey, continues 
to absorb the attention of writers on the subject. 

Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson again writes with energy and erudition of the 
favourable character of the Arctic regions in Ultima Thule: Further Mysteries of 
the Arctic. Leaning heavily on Gaston E. Broche, Pythéas le Massaliote (1935), 
he argues at length that Pythéas sailed from Marseilles to Iceland and refutes 
Nansen who argues for Norway. He makes effective use of his knowledge of 
Eskimo travel especially by large skin boats, the umiaks, to suggest the extent 
of exploration and travel to England, the northern islands, Norway, and Iceland 
in prehistoric times. In this he makes a valuable contribution such as he alone 
could make because of his intensive knowledge of the Arctic. He links his knowledge 
to a study of folk-lore and the classics in an impressive fashion. In another section 
of the book, ‘‘Did Columbus Visit Thule? [Iceland],’’ he discusses the probability 
of Columbus’s visit to Iceland in 1477. Finally, in a long discussion of Arctic 
climate, he uses a wide variety of sources, not always with tempered discrimination, 
to support his favourite theme. The volume is important in throwing light on 
the early history of the regions bordering the North Atlantic. Long excerpts are 
quoted from a wide range of sources almost to the extent of making the book a 
documentary history. There are maps, photographs, a bibliography, and an 
index. In the great contribution which Dr. Stefansson has made in his life-work 
on the study of the Arctic, criticism of minor errors which are a part of his 
enthusiasm can be disregarded, but he leaves an impression in this volume of 
bias toward Iceland. He has fully earned the title of the Arctic’s greatest real 
estate agent for which Canadians must ever be grateful to him. 

The bias of nationalism in the study of exploration would make an interesting 
study. Canadians have speculated with Americans on the precise landfall of 
Scandinavians in the eleventh century. Canadians have exhaustively stressed 
the landfall of Cabot at Cape Breton and only after a lifetime of effort has Mr. 
G. R. F. Prowse shown the greater likelihood of Newfoundland. The vested 
interests of nationalism are concerned with territorial rights, and perhaps more 
recently with the tourist trade. The mayor of St. John’s, Newfoundland, once 
assured the writer that “‘John Cabot landed right out here in this bloody harbour.” 
I am afraid scholars have shown great ingenuity in proving the case of their 
respective nationalities. Indeed Mr. Prowse in his The True and Only Labrador 
is in danger of the same charge. With perhaps justifiable immodesty he attacks 
an article by Winter published in 1937 ‘‘The Pseudo Labrador and the Oblique 
Meridian” to show the importance of exploration from Newfoundland to the 
north. He argues that John Cabot discovered Labrador in 1498 and that the 
name was given by his Burgundian pilot Labrador. In this he becomes unduly 
negligent of contributions from Iceland and Greenland. It is a pity that his 
contributions should be made available only in mimeograph form. But the efforts 
of Mr. Prowse and his father will always leave Newfoundland in debt to the 
name. 


There is a sharp contrast between the speculations of Dr. Stefansson and 


1For earlier reviews of books on the Canadian north, see CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REviEw, September, 1934; June, December, 1935; June, December, 1936; June, 1938; 
March, 1939; June, 1940. For the list of books reviewed in the present article, see p. 193. 
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Mr. Prowse and the stark realism of the diary of David L. Brainard of the 
disastrous Greely expedition, Six Came Back:The Arctic Adventure of David L. 
Brainard, edited by Bessie Rowland James. Part of the diary was published as 
The Outpost of the Lost in 1929. It must rank with Edward Ellsberg’s Hell on Ice: 
The Saga of the ‘‘ Jeannette’’ (reviewed C.H.R., XIX, 193) and with Apsley Cherry- 
Garrard’s The Worst Journey in the World (New York, 1930), but differs from 
both in describing in detail the conditions under which eighteen men of a party 
of twenty-four met death. If a diary had survived the Franklin expedition it 
must have been similar in character. There are similarities with Edgar Christian's 
Unflinching: A Diary of Tragic Adventure (reviewed C.H.R., XIX, 191), but in 
the latter case only three men were involved. The Lady Franklin Bay Arctic 
expedition left St. John’s, Newfoundland on July 7, 1881, and reached its destina- 
tion at Fort Conger on August 12. The retreat from Fort Conger began on August 
9, 1883, and Cape Sabine was reached on October 18. By careful rationing the 
food was expected to last until March 10, 1884. Rations were reduced to 14 ozs. 
per day per man on November 1. In contrast with the Fort Conger region, very 
little game was found. Death began in April and the ranks were thinned to 
seven who were rescued on June 22. One man died shortly after the rescue. 
Before the retreat began, Lockwood and Brainard crossed over to Greenland 
and reached the farthest north for that date at latitude 83°24 on May 13, 1882. 
The same two men crossed Ellesmere Land to Greely Fiord in May, 1883. After 
the retreat to Cape Sabine work was confined to keeping alive. The tragic details 
are given in the diary. Discipline was well maintained and it was not until June 6 
that one man was ordered shot for stealing food. Shrimps were taken in fairly 
large quantities and contrary to the doctor’s orders Brainard began to eat tripe 
de roche. ‘“‘June 19th. The lichens are scarce. Had my recommendations been 
adopted, others of the party might be alive now.” The diary has been admirably 
edited. Useful end-maps are included as well as photographs taken at the time. 
Master Mariner and Arctic Explorer: A Narrative of Sixty Years at Sea from 
the Logs and Yarns of Captain J. E. Bernier might have been expected to deal 
with Bernier’s expeditions to the Arctic, but only the last hundred pages are 
concerned with this subject. The accounts of these expeditions are available in 
government reports and the material published in this volume is largely supple- 
mental. All students of Canadian economic history and especially of wooden 
ship-building and shipping will be grateful to his memory for the large portion of 
the volume concerned with Captain Bernier’s earlier life or prior to 1904. Captain 
Bernier kept an extensive journal and the book follows it closely. Consequently 
we have a mine of information on the technical aspects of ship-building, of sailing, 
of trade, of trade routes, and finance. There are glimpses of the West Indies 
trade, the Mediterranean trade, and the trade from the Southern States to England, 
and between the maritime regions of North America and from these regions to 
Europe. He was engaged in building ships, salvaging them, financing them, and 
sailing them to England with or without lumber or other cargo for sale. An 
appendix showing ships commanded, repaired, built, or salvaged from 1869 to 
1929 by Captain Bernier reaches a total of 109. The book will take a position in 
the front rank of volumes on the Quebec wooden ship-building industry from the 
peak of activity to its disappearance and of sources in Canadian economic history. 
There are numerous photographs—too many of Captain Bernier and too many 
on the Arctic. Contrary to his hopes he will be remembered as the author of this 
book and its account of wooden sailing vessels rather than for his interest in 
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Arctic expeditions. A word of praise is due to the editor of the volume of whom 
we know nothing except that the initials are E.T. 

Greenland Lies North by W. S. Carlson describes the events of a year spent 
at Upernivik on the east coast of Greenland for the purpose of continuing studies 
of Professor W. H. Hobbs of the University of Michigan on the aerology of Green- 
land. It was the second year spent in Greenland by the author and the first by 
his assistant Mr. Max Demorest. An appendix on various aspects of Greenland 
concludes that flying over Greenland is definitely feasible. Much of the book 
is in diary form and begins with the Beothic at North Sydney. For some un- 
forgivable reason the precise year is given nowhere in the book. As would be 
expected there is much on the Danes in Greenland, on Eskimos and Eskimo 
customs and life, on sledge journeys from the base at Natsiorsiorfik Island, on 
dogs, and on the weather. Scientists as well as mounted policemen get their 
books as well as their data and their men. But this is a far better book than any 
written by policemen so far. 

Greenland has become of more direct interest to Canada since the outbreak 
of war and the formation of the joint American and Canadian Commission for 
its administration concerning which all too little is known. Bishop Fleming has 
indicated briefly other effects of the war in his little pamphlet, War in the Arctic, 
describing his visit to the Eastern Arctic in 1940. He is concerned with the missions 
of the Anglican church but the account includes interesting details of the voyage 
of the Nascopie in that year. There are numerous photographs taken by the 
author, L. A. Learmonth, and others. 

Father Paul Schulte was a German flier in the last war. He joined the Oblate 
Order in 1922, founded the Missionary International Vehicular Association in 
1927, and was asked by Pope Pius XI to undertake work in the Arctic in 1930. 
His book, The Flying Priest over the Arctic: A Story of Everlasting Ice and of Ever- 
lasting Love, is a description of numerous flights chiefly from 1937 to the outbreak 
of war when the author apparently left Canada. The flights extended from Wash- 
ington to New York, Montreal, Haileybury, and to various missions on James 
Bay and Hudson Bay and on Frozen Strait, Pelly Bay, Igloolik and Arctic Bay. 
They were concerned with carrying the sick to hospitals and included numerous 
hair-breadth escapes which lose nothing in the telling. ‘I acted nonchalantly”’ 
(p. 49) might serve as a key sentence. While Arctic accounts are marred generally 
by exhibitionism, the reviewer has seldom read a more offensive example. From 
a sample page the reviewer has counted twenty-four “‘I’s.”’ Very little credit is 
given to, or mention is made of, Anglican missions and it is assumed that he was 
the first to fly over vast areas which must have been covered by fliers employed 
by the exploration companies as early as 1929. His accounts of Eskimo life and 
customs leave much to be desired and in some cases are to be distrusted. But 
for those who persist in spite of the bombast there are useful accounts of flying 
and flying conditions in the Arctic. 

Arctic Pilot: Life and Work on North Canadian Air Routes, by Walter E. 
Gilbert as told to Kathleen Shackleton, is an important contribution to the history 
of aviation in north-western Canada. It outlines the effects of the development 
of aviation in the last war on economic development. Nearly all northern fliers 
“began their careers in France” (p. 16). In 1926 Dr. J. A. Richardson established 
Western Canada Airways chiefly for handling traffic from Sioux Lookout to the 
mining areas of the north. In 1927 planes were used to carry out exploration work 
at Fort Churchill to determine its suitability as a terminus for the Hudson Bay 
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Railway. Mail routes were rapidly developed to northern points. Gilbert began 
his work north of Waterways in 1930 following the beginning of a regular air 
service in the Mackenzie region in 1929. He flew down the Mackenzie River to 
Herschel Island in 1930. In the same year he flew with Major Burwash to King 
William Land to obtain information on the Franklin expedition. On this trip 
they found the CASK plane deserted after the McAlpine expedition in 1929 
and salvaged it. A short chapter is added on the flights of this plane before its 
destruction by fire in 1933. The loss of the Baychimo on the trip north of Alaska 
in 1931 led the Hudson’s Bay Company to concentrate on the Mackenzie River 
for distribution of supplies to the western Arctic and enormously stimulated air 
traffic throughout the region. But it was the beginning of mining activity on 
Bear Lake in 1931 and the rush to that area which provided the basis for extensive 
and continuous traffic. In March, 1932, Gilbert took George Douglas to Bear 
Lake to stake a coal mine in the region. There are accounts of trips to Sifton 
Pass and Fort Yukon in 1931, and of the arrival of the Lindberghs at Aklavik in 
the same year, of numerous mercy flights by northern fliers which Father Schulte 
would do well to read, and of the infinite variety of cargoes handled. The flights 
of the Tweedsmuirs in 1937 are described in detail. There are also sections on 
the important work of mechanics, on the Eskimo, and on missionaries, traders, 
and police. A chapter on polar routes concludes the book. Photographs, portraits 
by Miss Shackleton, and end-maps increase its attractiveness. 

Sea of Destiny: The Story of Hudson Bay—Our Undefended Back Door, by 
Herbert Dyson Carter is a popular history of Hudson Bay with many of the 
limitations of popular histories. It includes a history of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the Hudson Bay route concluding with a useful account of the 
beginnings and later development of the Hudson Bay Railway. The last part of 
the volume is concerned with much armchair military and naval strategy. The 
book is a useful but by no means definitive account of a most interesting phase 
of northern development. 

Richard Finnie has written Lure of the North, an interesting and sensible book 
describing his life in the western Arctic in the winter of 1930-1. Those who have 
seen his moving pictures of the expedition and of the Eskimo will find the book 
of special interest. He went on the Baychimo in 1930 from Herschel Island to 
Cambridge Bay and on the MacPherson from that point to King William Island 
and joined Major Burwash in his flight over the region. He returned to Cambridge 
Bay and to Coppermine for the winter when he made a sledge trip to Krusenstern 
and to other adjacent points. There are numerous photographs and portraits 
and end-maps. The chief interest of the volume is in the description of the changes 
in cultural life among the Eskimos since the visit of Diamond Jenness of the 
Canadian Arctic expedition of 1914. Mr. Jenness contributes an appreciative 
introduction. Finnie points to the effect of modern firearms in driving away the 
seals and caribou and compelling the native to depend on the trader for food, 
clothing, and shelter. For these he must engage in the trapping of white foxes. 
Bows and arrows have disappeared. Traders encourage the Eskimo to concentrate 
about the posts and tempt him to more intensive trapping by creating new 
necessities. In this the missionaries assist by insisting on decency and the use of 
“woollen shirts, pants and underwear.”’ Semi-permanent hovels and European 
clothing are not hygienic. Infections and diseases create demands for hospitals 
and rations to be distributed by the police, missions, trading posts, or hospitals. 
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The medicine men are disliked by doctors, traders, missionaries, and _ police. 
Missionaries will need to answer his complaints. 

Death had not yet taken its full toll. The missionaries busied themselves going 

from tent to tent, praying over uncomprehending sufferers. The priests were ever on 
the alert to baptize and administer the last rites of the Church to a moribund Eskimo, 
thus technically to gain an extra convert, even if he had hitherto been regarded as 
an Anglican parishioner. Sometimes there was a dispute over the disposition of a 
corpse; it would be claimed by both factions, each wanting to bury it either in the 
Catholic cemetery or in the Anglican one, both of which were on John Brown's Island. 
Webster, though stubborn about what he thought were his rights, was respectful of 
the wishes of the deceased's relatives; he would not interfere if they insisted on wrapping 
the body in caribou skins and leaving it inland on the surface of the frozen ground, 
in the traditional manner. Even to the Doctor, a devout Christian, the practice of 
haggling over the dead and dying was distasteful. 
And much more. The book is a powerful argument for insistence by the Canadian 
government on a working knowledge of anthropology on the part of all those 
having dealings with the Eskimo. There are numerous descriptions of personalities, 
Eskimo, white, and half-breed and the book will serve as a useful bench mark 
in the history of the western Arctic for the highly interesting year of 1930-1. 

Mr. Lennox Kerr was born at Paisley, the home of the J. P. Coats Company, 
manufacturers of cotton thread. In his book, The Eager Years: An Autobiography, 
there are interesting accounts of life in the town, of his experiences on a destroyer 
in the English channel during the war and in the coastal trade after the war, of 
his work as salesman of a mimeograph machine, of his trip to, and his adventures 
in, Australia, of his return to England and his work as a journalist, and of his trip 
to New York and to Vancouver. In 1928 he left Vancouver on the Baychimo. 
The steamer took on coal at Unalaska and proceeded by Point Barrow to Herschel 
Island, Shingle Point, Barnard Island, Perry River, and returned by Cambridge 
Bay. The account of the difficult trip from Vancouver to the western Arctic, 
coming as it does near the end of the life of the Baychimo, and of the Point Barrow 
route as used by the Hudson’s Bay Company, in 1931, is a document on Arctic 
travel of importance. The volume is an exciting one and illustrates the author’s 
contention that war is ‘‘a major experience and does stimulate and energize. 
The post-war extravagances are directly traceable to this stimulation. Men went 
back to civilian life with a zest and energy they could never have known had 
there been no war” (p. 64). 

Kabloona by Gontran de Poncins is an account of a winter spent among the 
Eskimos chiefly of King William Island and Pelly Bay in 1938-9, The author 
went to the Hudson’s Bay Company post at Gjoahaven where he stayed with 
William Gibson and made one trip among the Eskimos at that point, then to 
Pelly Bay where he stayed with Father Henry of the Roman Catholic mission, 
and finally to Fort Perry where he stayed with the fort manager, Angus Gavin. 
It is an important and unique book in that it attempts to describe in great detail 
the experience of what is called in northern parlance being “‘bushed”’ or reaching 
the point at which the women of the country become attractive. The author 
does not become a squaw man but he gives a fascinating psychological description 
of how men do become squaw men. First there is the sharp contrast between the 
Parisian and the Eskimo culture in which the Eskimo appear most repellent. 
On the long trip to Pelly Bay the Eskimo of this region appear much more pleasant 
than those in the King William Land region where seals are much more scarce, 
and no doubt they are more pleasant. On the final trip to Fort Perry they become 
attractive people. The accounts of living with the Eskimo, of living with Mr. 
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Gibson at Gjoahaven and of living with Father Henry are written with skill and 
with introspective power. For this reason the volume is significant. His description 
of being caught in the community life of the Eskimo reminds one strangely of 
Hearne’s account of his travel with Matonabbee to Bloody Falls on the Copper- 
mine. The book has similarities with My Eskimo Life by another Frenchman, 
Paul-Emile Victor (reviewed C.H.R., XXI, 198). There are delightful sketches, 
watercolours, photographs, and end-maps. 

Fiction has reflected the growing interest in the North and its growth will be 
hastened by John Buchan’s Sick Heart River. On the Yukon, the book by Len 
Morgan, Klondike Adventure, is written by a geologist who, according to the 
jacket, worked for the Canadian Klondike Gold Mining Company in 1910. He 
has produced an exciting book of adventure on the Yukon and the Klondike which 
is interesting for boys not only because of the excitement but also because of the 
amount of information he has managed to include. Yukon Holiday by Felice 
Fieldhouse is a girl’s book describing the adventures of a girl who had graduated 
from college and spent a winter teaching a school presumably at Fort Selkirk. 
Golden Portage by Robert Ormond Case is a book of murder, gold, and a girl 
located on the portage between the headwaters of the Porcupine River and the 
tributaries of the Mackenzie. The novel by John Buchan is not a work of crafts- 
manship but it is significant. The excellent introduction by Howard Swiggett 
traces the origin of the characters in Buchan’s novels and their lives. He sketches 
the life of Sir Edward Leithen “‘of all the group, the most sensitive to the presence 
of things unseen and to the end that awaits all men.” In Sick Heart River, Leithen 
dies of consumption on one of the lower tributaries of the Mackenzie River. The 
reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement suggests that the novel develops 
Buchan’s philosophy, which he was reluctant to present in Memory Hold-the-Door. 
If one may venture an interpretation of the allegory it would appear from the 
plot that Buchan believed fundamentally in human chivalry and decency. He 
thought of the crushing effects of modern industrialism. Sir Edward Leithen 
with a year to live chooses to rescue an individual who had succumbed to it. He 
follows him to Sick Heart River and rescues not only this individual but also 
another who had given in to the spell of the unknown north. In the final sig- 
nificant part of the plot, Sir Edward recovers sufficiently to rescue a tribe of 
Indians, which the priest had been unable to save, from starvation. Buchan 
would hold that salvation comes not from escape from civilization, not from the 
ministrations of the church, not from the state represented by the police, but 
from the sensitiveness and courage of the individual. The concern with philosophy 
weakens the novel as a work of fiction. The scenes follow from Lord Tweedsmuir’s 
visit to the Arctic and from the information he gathered from friends. In the 
spiritual sense this is his greatest book because it is his book, but in the technical 
sense it is his weakest. The Canadian north owes much to Lord Tweedsmuir. 
As President of the Oxford Exploration Club he supported the Oxford University 
Ellesmere Land expedition in 1934-5. Edward Shackleton’s Arctic Journeys 
(reviewed C.H.R., XIX, 193) and David Haig-Thomas’s Tracks in the Snow 
(reviewed C.H.R., XXI1, 200) were written as a result of it. And still there are 
no Canadians to follow the lead he has given. 

The literature on Alaska is perhaps more voluminous, but less substantial 
than in other years. New Alaska is written by a geographer, Ovid Miller McMillion, 
who taught in Fairbanks High School in 1931-3 and has spent a number of years 
accumulating material. It is by no means an exhaustive publication but it is 
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useful and deserves a better format than a lithoprint. The chapters on historical 
background, geography, people, towns and cities, fisheries, minerals, forests, furs, 
reindeer-ranching, agriculture, transportation, tourists, finance, and trade illustrate 
the character of the work. There are maps, coloured and plain photographs, and 
a useful bibliography. Altogether it is a valuable hand-book honestly compiled. 
Florence Hayes in Arctic Gateway is chiefly concerned with the work of missions 
in Alaska. The Lure of Alaska is another Franck book. It describes in an extremely 
readable fashion the vast territory covered by the use of modern means of trans- 
portation in a single summer in Alaska. The descriptions are excellent and the 
observations are penetrating. But the book is the product of the occasion and 
can scarcely be depended upon as completely accurate. It is a running machine- 
gun fire of 300 pages of facts, anti-New Deal chat, and wise-cracks. The photo- 
graphs are excellent. 

Dog-team Doctor: The Story of Dr. Romig by Miss Eva Anderson reflects the 
interest in biographies of country doctors as well as of the Arctic. It is concerned 
with the work of Dr. Alfred Romig who practised at Bethel on the Kuskokewim 
River from 1896 to 1903. There is much information on the Eskimo, on long 
trips to settlements in the vicinity, and on epidemics. He served for two years 
as cannery doctor and United States Commissioner. In 1909 he was appointed 
superintendent of schools in south-western Alaska and later joined the medical 
staff of the Alaska Northern Railway. The account is based partly on diaries 
but largely on reminiscences. 

The literature reflects throughout a more systematic interest and increasing 
familiarity with the Arctic. The literature of Alaska has been enriched by the 
addition of text-books, travel-books, and autobiographies. A governor-general 
wrote his last book of fiction with its centre in the Canadian Arctic. Anthropo- 
logical interest has been stimulated by two readable books. The intensive study 
of the history of the Arctic has been notably improved. Aviation has been surveved 
ina valuable book. Useful material has been presented on missions and on scientific 
investigations. It is significant that the literature on exploration and trade is 
slight. There is much evidence that we are much more at home in the Arctic than 
we have ever been. ia th etias 
The University of Toronto. 
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In his foreword to the volume of essays recently presented to Professor Abbott 

by a group of his former pupils, the President of Yale has paid a tribute to a great 

teacher and a great historian in which all students of English history will wish 
toconcur. That wish will be strengthened as a result of Professor Abbott’s latest 
work, a documentary history of the career of Oliver Cromwell, two volumes of 
which have now been published. Nominally it is a collection of Cromwellian 
documents. In fact it is the most comprehensive biography of Cromwell which 
has yet been written, or which is likely to be written. Professor Abbott and Miss 

Crane, who has been associated with him in the work, have discovered some seven 

hundred letters and papers, in addition to those contained in the Lomas-Carlyle 

collection; and their first object has been to put this material at the service of 
students of the period. But beyond that is the author’s own luminous narrative, 
written, not as the preface suggests, in the form of a commentary on the documents, 
but as a continuous history of the Puritan Revolution and its greatest figure; and 
for most readers that will be hardly less valuable than the documents themselves. 

There are few striking additions to the evidence which has long been available 
for this period of Cromwell’s career. Most of the new material, taken from the 
archives of continental states, relates to the foreign policy of the Protectorate, 
which will be dealt with in later volumes. Some details have been added which 
reveal more clearly the part played by Cromwell as a member of the little group 
who surrounded Pym and Hampden in the early years of the Long Parliament. 

Some new light, although less than could be desired, has been shed on the develop- 

ment of his thought and on his ‘‘Providences”’ in the critical year which ended with 

the execution of the King. But on the whole, the figure which emerges is that 
with which we are familiar. The difference is in the lights and shades; in the 
skilful weaving of innumerable details into a narrative which reveals Cromwell’s 
growth from the rough, outspoken country member of 1640 to the finished political 
leader of the Commonwealth period, whose clouded apocalyptic utterances said 
so little and concealed so much; and in the complete absence of those dogmatic 
moral judgments which make so many earlier biographies tedious or annoying. 

There can, of course, be no final life of Cromwell. The conflict in which he 
engaged concerned issues about which men will differ as long as they are free to 
differ about anything. But in these two volumes Professor Abbott has given us 
an account of Oliver's rise to power which is perhaps as near: to being definitive 
as, in the nature of the case, anything can be. Asa collection of source-material 
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however, the book is difficult to use. The documents are nowhere listed, and the 
reader in search of a particular letter or dispatch must have recourse to an index, 
some 140 pages in length, at the end of the second volume. In most respects 
Professor Abbott has departed from the Carlyle tradition, a fact which few of his 
readers will regret; but in this particular the method employed by Carlyle and 
retained by his later editors might well have been adopted. 

The essays in honour of Professor Abbott range over a wide field, from the 
age of the Restoration to that of Melbourne and Peel. No effort has been made 
to group them about a particular theme, and some of them appear to have little 
claim to be regarded as English history. Two of them, dealing with obscure 
episodes in the American War of Independence, and written quite definitely from 
that point of view, might more properly be described as American military history. 
A third, by Professor Albion, on the maritime adventures of New York in the 
Napoleonic era, might equally well be placed in the field of American commercial 
history. Its chief interest here lies in the evidence which it affords of the vigour 
and apparent ubiquity of the British navy, and in the light which it throws on 
the causes of Anglo-American conflict in the period. 

Two of the essays, on aspects of colonial policy, have a special interest for 
students of Canadian history. Professor Gipson has contributed a scholarly 
article on British rule in Acadia during the decades which preceded the Seven 
Years’ War. His object has been to contrast the new imperialism, applied here 
for the first time, with the older, more pacific mercantilism, which up to that time 
had served as the basis of empire. That there was a difference is evident, but it 
may be doubted whether the two concepts can be set over against one another as 
definitely as is here suggested. Professor Lower’s essay is a penetrating analysis 
of one important part of the old mercantile system on the eve of its abolition. 
After a brief examination of Huskisson’s efforts to reconstruct an enlightened 
trading code for the Empire, he examines in some detail the battle over the differ- 
ential timber duties in which Poulett Thomson, free trader and Baltic timber 
merchant, took so prominent a part. His analysis reveals the extent to which 
interested groups could influence fiscal policy under a government which lacked 
the strength, and perhaps also the ability, to formulate and enforce a policy of 
its own. 

The essays on English history, properly so called, can be grouped only by 
reference to chronology. Four of them deal with problems in the period of the 
Restoration and the Revolution. Two are on subjects in the reign of George 111 
and the years following. Miss Clark’s history of the goldsmith-banking house 
of the Vyner family, which is incidentally a model of historical reconstruction, 
contains material of the first importance for an understanding of the problem of 
Restoration finance. Mr. E. W. Kirby’s paper on the Reconcilers and the Restora- 
tion is a useful addition to the literature of an almost equally difficult subject, 
the ecclesiastical settlement of the reign of Charles. The articles by Mr. Walcott 
and Professor Morgan, which are in some respects complementary, reveal the 
character of those loose, shifting aggregations of politicians which we are accustomed 
to group under the names of Whig and Tory parties, and the remarkable skill 
with which the Whig leaders gained and retained control of the situation in the 
critical period following the death of Queen Anne. 

Of Professor Chester Kirby’s essay on the game laws one would like space to 
say more. It is an admirably lucid study of a subject which has more than a 
passing interest for the student of social history in the eighteenth and early nine- 
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teenth centuries. The evils which accompanied the industrial and agrarian 
revolutions, the strength of the anti-Jacobin reaction which followed the outbreak 
of the war with France, and the almost insurmountable difficulties encountered 
by those who attempted anything in the nature of social or political reform become 
more intelligible in the light of some of the evidence presented here. There is 
finally an essay by Miss Crosby in the form of a review of recent literature on the 
character and statesmanship of George m1. Like many recent writers, Miss 
Crosby is inclined to accept Sir John Fortescue’s estimate of the King’s character 
and ability, and to dissent strongly from the views of Lecky and other Whig 
writers. Itis an interesting and suggestive paper, but to demonstrate that political 
conditions after 1760 were no worse than they had been in the days of Walpole, 
or that the American Revolution had causes deeper and wider than many Whig 
historians have recognized, is not quite the same thing as to prove that George 11 
was one of Britain’s great statesmen. 

Professor Fay’s lectures on economic history are marked by all the vigour and 
originality which one associates with their author. In book-form they appear 
somewhat disconnected, but each is in its own right a stimulating study of a 
problem that merits study. The book is divided into three sections. In the 
first, a series of introductory lectures, the author deals with such questions as 
mercantilism, the growth of capital and of capitalism, the history of money and 
its meaning in medieval economy, and the stages of economic development in 
England, as contrasted with some other parts of the world where conditions were 
very different. The second part is given to a study of fiscal policy and of changes 
in English and Scottish agriculture, roughly during the past two centuries. There 
is a timely lecture, based on the records secured during the last war and on sub- 
sequent literature, on the subject of food production in peace and war; and an 
interesting defence of the Ottawa agreement by Mr. Huskisson, some-time President 
of the Board of Trade, based on a ghostly manuscript discovered by Professor Fay 
in a Cambridge air raid shelter. In the third section, headed ‘‘Trade and Industry,” 
the author examines a wide variety of subjects, ranging from the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in the eighteenth century to the new problems of transport created by the 
development of oil, rubber, and electricity in our own time. Two of the most 
interesting lectures in the book on “Types of Local Growth,” sketch the history 
of East London, the West Midlands, and Tyneside in the light of local and general 
conditions which have influenced the development of these particular areas. In 
the course of these lectures Professor Fay reviews and comments upon much of the 
economic literature of the past decade. In one of them on emigration from the 
British Isles he regrets the absence of any book on Irish emigration. He has 
apparently not noticed the publication of Mr. W. F. Adams, Jreland and Irish 
Emigration, reviewed in this journal in March, 1933. Throughout, the lectures 
are illuminated by knowledge gained by the author’s personal observation of 
economic phenomena in many parts of the world, and notably in Canada, and they 
are presented in his own highly original manner. Probably no one but Professor 
Fay could have found the means of introducing a comparison of cricket and baseball, 
and of setting the record of Don Bradman over against that of Babe Ruth in a 
lecture on open field agriculture. 

Professor Newton's history of the Empire is a solid and useful compendium 
of the facts of imperial development since the accession of Queen Victoria. At the 
outset the distinction is drawn between the two types of community which owe 
allegiance to the Crown—the tropical dependencies, old and new, which remain 
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subject to the Colonial Office, and the ‘colonies of settlement,’’ peopled in the 
main by men of British stock, which have developed into the modern Dominions. 
India, because of its special character and problems, is reserved for separate treat- 
ment. This classification determines the framework of the book. In general, 
each group is dealt with separately, although within the group each community 
presents its own unique problems which require elucidation. Between the dangers 
of over-simplification on the one side, and over-much detail about the internal 
development of each colony on the other, Professor Newton has steered his course 
with great skill; and the result, if not always very inspiring, is on the whole a clear 
and straightforward account of a great and unique achievement. 

The book is written from the point of view of the centre of empire. Little is 
said of political or social changes in Britain, except in so far as they are reflected 
in colonial policy; but such movements as humanitarianism, laissez-faire, Glad- 
stonian liberalism, and the new imperialism of Disraeli, Seeley, and Rhodes are 
analysed, and their influence on the changing pattern of empire traced. Professor 
Newton's interests appear to be mainly in what has been called the ‘empire in 
trust."’ His best chapters are on the West Indies and the African dependencies. 
Taken together his chapters on British policy in South Africa, culminating in the 
Boer War and the Union, provide a fair account of the extension of British interests 
and power in this all-important region. Here however, as in the chapters on 
India, the constant emphasis on the wholly pacific character of British expansion 
seems a little out of place. 

The history of constitutional change, especially in the North American colonies, 
is dealt with very cursorily. Lord Durham receives the customary tribute, but, 
beyond a passing reference to Joseph Howe, very little is said of the work of Cana- 
dian statesmen in evolving the principle of responsible government. Like many 
recent English writers on the Empire, Professor Newton appears to be under the 
spell of the Crystal Palace speech and the persuasive eloquence of Joseph Chamber- 
lain. But he holds the balance even, and he emphasizes the fact which has been 
of the greatest importance, that neither of the two great parties in Britain has 
had a monopoly of the constructive ideas which have gone to the making of the 
Empire-Commonwealth. 

Mr. Bryant’s book, like Professor Newton's, is a review of the achievements 
of the past century; but there the similarity ends. English Saga is, in the main, 
a social history; and it may be said at once that it is probably the most brilliant 
and comprehensive picture of Victorian society that has ever been drawn in so 
short a space. Beginning with a description of England and London in 1840, 
which will bear comparison with anything of the kind ever written, Mr. Bryant 
traces the changing social pattern throughout the generations that follow, as 
Englishmen, spurred on by the desire for markets and profits, moved farther and 
farther away from the traditions and the homely ideals which had inspired their 
forebears, and which, in the author’s opinion, had been the source of England's 
greatness from the age of Elizabeth to the victory over Napoleon. 

The gist of the argument is that, during the century which ended with the 
outbreak of the Great War, the old English society, based on the village, the 
manor house, and the cottage, was all but destroyed; and that ‘the sanest people 
in the world,” driven from its familiar rural surroundings and crowded in industrial 
cities, lost its balance and its old sense of values. The explanation is to be found 
in the Industrial Revolution, free trade, and the specious rationalism which derived 
from Bentham and the classical economists, and which reached fruition in Glad- 
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stonian liberalism. The turning point, symbolic of the whole process, was the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, which displaced agriculture from its position as the 
foundation industry of a balanced society, and reduced it to the status of cotton 
and steel and pottery. Against this destructive tide Disraeli stood almost alone; 
and from his speeches, beginning with that in support of the Corn Laws, Mr. 
Bryant has put together an impressive series of extracts to illustrate the Con- 
servative leader’s theories of the state and society and his efforts to recall English- 
men to a truer sense of social values. 

It is unfortunate that so good a book should be marred by exaggeration and 
by so open a parade of the author's political prejudices. The evils of nineteenth- 
century industrialism are patent, and others have written of them as strongly 
as Mr. Bryant; but the Industrial Revolution was, after all, a result of those very 
qualities of initiative and enterprise which, in other contexts, the author praises 
so warmly. The cotton mills of Lancashire and the blast furnaces of the Black 
Country were not less typical products of the English genius than were Holland 
House and Barchester rectory. The old England was not, except for the privileged 
minority, so idyllic a place as is here suggested; and there is certainly more to be 
said for the social benefits of many of the liberal reforms of the period than might 
be inferred from the brilliant but misleading denunciations of Gladstone and 
the doctrinaires with which this book abounds. For all that, Mr. Bryant has 
written a notable book, a book which can be read with interest by all, and with 
profit by those who are still inclined to seek the records of a people’s greatness in 
the balance-sheets of merchants and manufacturers. D. J. McDoucat 


The University of Toronto. 


Frontenac and the Jesuits. By JEAN DELANGLEZ. (Institute of Jesuit History 
Publications.) Chicago: Institute of Jesuit History. 1939. Pp. viii, 296. 
($3.20) 

UNDER this title (which does not cover the contents) the author wished to establish 
that the Jesuits made no mistake in abandoning the Frenchification of the natives; 
that they were right in condemning the sale of brandy to the Indians; and, finally 
that they did not trade in furs. In the course of the three chapters devoted to 
these questions he has built up a substantial and concise case, supported 
throughout by first-hand material. He has, therefore, brought out a volume 
which will be convenient for reference on any of these subjects. On the other 
hand, some historians will object to his presentation of the questions, and still 
more to the deductions drawn from certain documents. No doubt, all will agree 
with the author that the Frenchifying of the natives was doomed to failure; in 
this regard the Ursulines and the Sulpicians failed as well as the Jesuits. But 
it must be added that only the latter sought to arrogate to themselves the exclusive 
control—social and political—of their missions. 

As to the sale of liquor we may agree, without accepting the pious exaggerations 
of the missionaries, that it would have been preferable, as the Jesuits wished, to 
forbid it. But one might ask, in the face of the ease with which the Indians could 
procure it from the English, whether this measure would not have simply diverted 
the trade from this side, without remedying the evil. In view of this danger, 
was it not better to regulate the sale, as Louis xiv did, than to suppress it com- 
pletely? How can it be explained that in the eighteenth century the Jesuits spoke 
no more of the terrible ravages of alcohol among the natives? 
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Father Delanglez has devoted half of his book to the accusation that the 
Jesuits were in the fur-trading business; for this constituted—from Father Biart, 
in 1611, to Father Tournois, in 1751—the most direct attack against his order. 
He has established, on the whole, that the Jesuits never carried on the business 
as such, but he is forced to admit that they received furs: ‘‘The peltries they had 
exchanged with the Indians for attractive European goods were in turn exchanged 
with the merchants” (p. 135). The author justifies these exchanges by saying 
that the pelts were ‘‘the only money they could use” (p. 136). To this an ecclesi- 
astical voice has pointed out that neither the Sulpicians nor the Recollects resorted 
to this mode of exchange. Further, New Documents by Lahontan' far from defending 
the Jesuits, accuses them of trading under “‘the name of Tiber and Gautier.”’ 

It is particularly regrettable that Father Delanglez has seen fit to defend the 
Jesuits by vilifying Frontenac. At the outset, he declares that the first adminis- 
tration of this Governor was “‘a distinct failure’ and that according to Louis xiv 
his “‘second term was worse than his first.’” Now, none of the documents to which 
he refers justifies such a conclusion. On the contrary, the letter of June 14, 1695, 
from the Minister contains this very fine eulogy: His Majesty “expects by your 
affection for his service and by your capacity that you will make of the power 
which He puts in your hands a use as advantageous to the glory of these armies and 
to the prosperity of the colony as you have done up to the present.” 

It was not because of an excessive and morbid vanity that Frontenac opposed 
the Jesuits, but only on the orders of the King and Colbert, who certainly knew 
the facts. Father Delanglez cannot prevent Frontenac—even if an enemy of the 
Jesuits—from being the great Governor who assured for the colony the friendship 
of the Iroquois and the trade of the West, who established Niagara and annexed 
the Mississippi valley and Louisiana. Such was, at least, the opinion of Louis xiv, 
who hastened to send him to New France in the hour of danger. It is hard to see 
what Frontenac would have gained in following the advice of the Jesuits, when 
we remember where that advice led La Barre and Denonville. 

Does Father Delanglez not go a little too far when he states that the Jesuits 
have never ‘‘attempted to meddle unduly in the temporal government of the 
colony” (p. 268). Because we admire in many ways the magnificent work of 
the Jesuits, we will not quote here Argenson, or Talon or La Jonquiére, but 
only Father Poncet, Jesuit superior, who said of a Jesuit: ‘Father Ragueneau 
nimis se immiscet in rebus gubernii, quarum rerum notitiam non habet.”’ ‘Father 
Ragueneau meddles too much with the affairs of the government, of which he 
has no knowledge.” ‘ 

GusTAVE LANCTOT 
The Public Archives of Canada. 


The Old Silver of Quebec. By Ramsay Traquair. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1940. Pp. xiv, 169. ($4.00) 
THE refined and highly finished art of the silversmith is not one that we ordinarily 
associate with a raw and undeveloped country. Indeed, we are more apt to think 
of it, if we think of it at all, as a craft peculiar to, and flourishing most luxuriantly 
and luxuriously in, a state of civilization well advanced; that is to say, in a nation 
where taste and the ability to gratify taste go hand in hand. In its most beautiful 
and finely articulated forms, the product of the silversmith is thus more often 
than not the corollary of a state whose painting and literature, if not its archi- 
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tecture and music, are recognized and supported as an indispensable and ameliora- 
tive part of its existence. 

It is, then, with something like astonishment that we learn from Professor 
Ramsay Traquair’s new book on the old silver of Quebec, how important a person 
in the early communal life of Canada the silversmith was, and even more, how 
large a place silver had in the social ritual of the day, and of course in the life of 
the church as well. Some precise notion of both may be gained from this detailed 
and comprehensive survey, covering as it does the production of French and 
English silver from about 1650 to, say, 1800; or, a period of about one hundred 
and fifty years. It even goes beyond the end of the eighteenth century to the 
first years of the machine; but with the era of mechanical production and the 
decline of taste which inevitably accompanied it, the silversmith proper had little 
concern. Disciples of an ancient craft, these workers in precious metals, came 
from the cities of the Old World to offer their specialized knowledge and highly 
developed technical skill in the service of the New. 

Mr. Traquair has given the old silver of Quebec the place in Canadian history 
that it deserves; not only for itself, but as among the most beautiful and dignified 
things men have made in all this land by hand. Divided into two main periods, 
the book deals, first, with the making and use of silver during the French régime; 
and, secondly, with the development of the silversmith’s art after the conquest. 
The evident purpose of the author has been to record the history of the silver- 
smith in Canada from the time when his taste and judgment and knowledge 
gave him a respected place in the life of the country until the day when his exquisite 
workmanship was superseded by the machine and a debased standard of design 
from which we are now only beginning to recover. This much at least we learn 
from a compilation which is astonishing in its fullness. 

Richest in Canadian history for architecture, decoration, and silverwork is 
the period from about 1770 to the end of the century. The country was prosperous, 
churches were being rebuilt and decorated, private persons were erecting fine 
houses, and the silversmiths of the time shared in the general prosperity. Francois 
Ranvoyzé, the greatest of the Canadian silversmiths, was doing his best work 
between 1770 and 1790. Ignace F. Delzenne was the leading silversmith of 
Montreal, from about 1747 to 1753; and Robert Cruickshank, one of the earliest 
of the English silversmiths, had established himself in Montreal some time before 
1775. In times of prosperity the family plate was displayed upon the sideboard 
to the admiration of friends and visitors; in case of need it could be quickly turned 
into money. Silver was the standard of exchange and for long its value was fairly 
constant. 

What gives this work of reference its chief value is the inclusion of the names 
and marks of the early silversmiths, both French and English, with biographical 
notes; an account of the goldsmiths and pewterers of the period, of whom naturally 
there were few; and minute descriptions of old French and English and American 
silver to be found within the province. Of especial historic interest is the chapter 
on Indian trade silver, illustrated by examples, and its relation to the fur trade 
from which it took its name. A series of fine photographic reproductions of ancient 
and often beautifully-wrought pieces, cherished by the private families and public 
institutions of Quebec, serve to illustrate the superb craftsmanship of the early 
silversmith and indicate his often amazing versatility. 

Errors of fact are few and minor. The duty mark on silver, given as having 
been removed in 1850, was not finally abolished until forty years later. On page 
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51 we read ‘‘these [the London marks] are set in a neat row, unlike French marks, 
which are distributed haphazard.”’ This observation, true usually of spoons and 
flatware, does not always apply to pieces such as teapots, muffineers, and sugar 
casters. The reading of proof for punctuation might have been done with greater 
care. Such care, moreover, would have prevented the date 1764 appearing as the 
year of conquest. Nevertheless, Mr. Traquair’s book is a true review of the silver- 
smith’s craft in early Canada; an organized fabric of analogy, logic, sensitive 
perception, and scholarly interpretation. The book is unlikely, if ever, to be 
surpassed in the completeness of its information, and in the accuracy, lucidity, 
and good sense with which that information is conveyed. Thus, this new and 
notable record of the old silver of Quebec is likely to appeal! no less to the 
student of Canadian history than to the connoisseur and collector as a valuable 
piece of pioneering in a field which, until quite lately at any rate, has been left 
largely unexplored. 


WILLIAM COLGATE 
Weston, Ontario. 





Propaganda and the American Revolution. By Putte Davipson. Chapel Hill, 
N.C.: The University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xvi, 460. ($4.00) 
Tus book is an excellent illustration of the extent to which the approach to the 
historical past is in itself the product of the culture in which the historian lives 
and works. A hundred years ago, or even fifty years ago, no self-respecting historian 
in the United States would have dared to intimate that the American Revolution 
was the work of a minority, who deliberately resorted to an elaborate and highly 
refined technique in order to create the necessary unity of purpose which made 
revolution possible. Today, however, the evidence of the concerted effort, the 
skill, and the sophistication of technique of Sam Adams and his fellows will be 
accepted, with some reservations, as a matter of course by most historians. 
There are perhaps two reasons why this is so. First, within the last thirty 
years, nearly all the animus has died out of the American historian’s approach 
to the Revolution. Hence, the implication of ulterior motive carried by the word 
“propaganda,” i.e. that the arguments were advanced for a purpose, and not 
because of any intrinsic validity, can now be offered without too gross an affront 
to patriotic susceptibilities. Second, since the World War, the role of propaganda 
as an instrument of control in great social movements has now been so thoroughly 
popularized by social psychologists that it has permeated all the social sciences. 
Dr. Davidson’s approach to his subject is, in fact, directly modelled upon the 
conceptual apparatus of a social psychologist, to be found in Harold Lasswell's 
Propaganda Techniques in the World War. We are informed that the propagandist 
“thas four major aims: (1) to justify the course he advocates; (2) to demonstrate 
the advantages of victory; (3) to arouse hatred for the enemy; (4) to neutralize 
inconvenient suggestions.’”” Around these categories, the propaganda of the 
Revolution is then organized. The constitutional arguments of Dickinson, Hopkins, 
Jefferson, etc., are the ‘‘justification” for revolt. The threat of unlimited taxation 
and the menace of ‘“‘Popery” demonstrate negatively the advantages of victory. 
Of particular interest in this connection is the way in which Sam Adams and his 
fellows distorted Britain’s extension of religious liberty in Canada into a con- 
spiracy to fix Catholicism upon the Americas. Britain’s permission, granted in 
1770, to Catholic missionaries to go to Nova Scotia was denounced as one of the 
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most “daring Violations of Law, and attacks upon the PROTESTANT RELIGION 
which have disgraced the Annals of the Present Reign.’”” The Quebec Act was 
attacked in the same fashion. One writer labelled it a Catholic conspiracy ‘‘to 
cut off all the liberties of the rest of the colonies.’’ Propaganda of this kind, 
incidentally, could hardly fail to alienate certain Canadian groups; and it may 
be regarded as one explanation of why the drive to ally Canada on the rebel side 
failed so completely. 

An excellent chapter deals with the symbol structure which changed affection 
for monarchy and the British crown into hatred for kings and for George III. In 
1764, propaganda spared the King directly, and attacked rather the ministers 
who carried out state policy. Thus in 1764, a rude poet enquired: ‘‘When dunce 
on dunce successive rules our state, Who can’t love a Pitt, and who a Grenville 
hate?”’ This was moderate enough, but by 1776, George III was himself a “thief,” 
and a ‘‘murderer”’; and his soldiers were “‘hirelings,” ‘‘procurers,’’ and “‘butchers.”’ 
Americans could now listen with complacency as Paine poured ridicule and vitriol 
upon the head of the King, the crown, and the constitution of monarchy in general. 

If this book has any serious difficulty, it lies in the tacit assumption that all 
aspects of revolutionary thought and ideology have no real validity except as 
instruments of persuasion. This attitude leads directly into an extreme sceptical 
relativism, in which all values and ideas are regarded as mere tools in the hands 
of self-conscious conspirators. This in turn establishes a simple “conspiracy 
theory”’ of the Revolution, and that is in fact the position which this study adopts. 
The author tells us flatly that the privileged position of the colonial élite was by 
1764 “threatened at once with a determined drive from above by the English 
government .. . and with a demand from below to regain rights so long denied.” 
Confronted by this crisis, “the provincial ruling class first combined with the 
British position to defeat the lower [class], and then combined in the Revolution 
with the lower to defeat the British.” 

This conception, of course, reduces an exceedingly complex social movement 
down to the work of a few class-conscious conspirators who manipulated public 
opinion for highly self-conscious ends. That some revolutionary leaders did this, 
Sam Adams, for example, is evident. That all revolutionary activity was of this 
character seems to this reviewer to be exceedingly dubious. To hold that all 
values and ideologies are the mere creatures of sophisticated interest groups is 
to present little more than a rather crude and distorted Marxist conception of 
revolution. In the opinion of this reviewer, it is altogether too naive an explanation 
of the complex social and economic forces at work in any great social upheaval 
such as the American Revolution. 


ALFRED H. KELLY 
Wayne University. 






War on the Detroit: The Chronicles of Thomas Verchéres de Boucherville and the 
Capitulation by an Ohio Volunteer. Edited by Mito MILTon QuaireE. (Lake- 
side Classics, no. 38.) Chicago: The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company. Christmas, 1940. Pp. xxvi, 347. 

THE publication of this volume has made available two narratives of Canadian 

interest. The chronicle of Thomas Verchéres de Boucherville, a merchant at 

Amherstburg, is not confined to the Detroit frontier for it describes journeys 

through Upper and Lower Canada. It gives a graphic account of the difficulties 
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involved in carrying on business in Upper Canada during the War of 1812. The 
second chronicle is the first reprinting of a decidedly rare pamphlet, The Capitu- 
lation, or a History of the Expedition Conducted by William Hull, Brigadier-General 
of the North western Army, published originally in Chillicothe in 1812. Biblio- 
graphers generally have supposed the author to be James Foster, a soldier in 
Hull’s army, but Dr. Quaife leaves the question open. However, the value of 
the record cannot be denied. As the editor says, it ‘‘discloses clearly the con- 
temporary state of the public mind in Ohio, not merely with respect to General 
Hull but also concerning such things as military discipline and the art of war 
in general.” 

Those who are acquainted with the Lakeside Classics series, of which this is 
number 38, do not need to be told that the editing and the format are excellent 
and that there is an index. The reviewer cannot refrain from expressing the hope 
that the series may reach many more numbers. 


JAMEs J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario. 


Francis Norbert Blanchet and the Founding of the Oregon Missions (1838-1848). 
By Sister Letitra Mary Lyons. (Catholic University of America, Studies 
in American Church History, vol. XXXI.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press. 1940. Pp. 200. ($2.00) 

THE Roman Catholic faith was carried into Old Oregon by the French-Canadian 

servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, many of whom, upon their retirement, 

settled along the Willamette River. It was in response to a petition from this 
nucleus of a settlement that, in 1838, the two pioneer priests, Francis Norbert 

Blanchet and Modeste Demers, were sent overland from Canada by way of Red 

River settlement to the Columbia River. The story of the Catholic Church in 

the Oregon territory from that small beginning in 1838 until the organization of 

the district into the ecclesiastical province of Oregon City, ten years later, centres 
about the person of Francis Norbert Blanchet. A serious study of his life and 
activity has been long overdue. The present volume goes far towards filling the 
gap in the historical information relating to an important pioneer undertaking. 

The purely biographical aspect of Blanchet’s life is neatly subordinated to the 
more important story of the organization and propagation of the Roman Catholic 
faith in Oregon territory. Many sources have been used, which to the average 
student are inaccessible. The author is to be commended for the admirable 
manner in which long extracts from new documents have been incorporated into 
the text. Of particular interest in this connection are the instructions issued to 
Fathers Blanchet and Demers and the letters or reports from Blanchet to his 
superior, Joseph Signay, Bishop of Quebec. In the same manner, in the discussion 
of the relations between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Roman Catholic 
Church, much important documentary material is for the first time put in print. 
Considerable attention is paid to the difficult question of the conflict with Pro- 
testantism as represented on the Columbia by the Methodist and Presbyterian 
missionaries. 

A few criticisms in matters of detail may be made without casting reflection 
on the general excellence of the book. There are errors in spelling which more 
careful proof-reading might have eliminated. The most serious criticism arises 
in connection with the treatment of information regarding the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company. The functional organization of that company is admittedly intricate 
but more serious reference to recent publications would have eliminated many of 
the erroneous statements which have crept into the text. The essay on sources, 
although well done, would have been greatly improved had more detailed biblio- 
graphical information been given. The volume is adequately indexed and on 
the whole is a worthy addition to the admirable series published by the Catholic 
University of America under the title, “Studies in American Church History.” 


W. E. IRELAND 
Provincial Archives, Victoria, B.C. 


The Gold Rushes. By W. P. Morrev. (The Pioneer Histories Series.) London: 
Adam and Charles Black [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada]. 
1940. Pp. xii, 427. ($6.00) 

Tuts scholarly and very readable addition to the Pioneer Histories describes the 

pursuit of gold to its lair in every age and in every clime. The comprehensive 

story is marked by the observance of just proportion and perspective. Canadians 
will be especially interested in those chapters which picture the gold rushes of 
the last century to California, British Columbia, and the Yukon. The author 
sees them, with the intervening links of Omineca and Cassiar, as a chain of natural 
and connected development. He gives a lucid view of the conditions in California 
and of the life in its mining camps. He holds the opinion that the unauthorized 
mining regulations and the illegal miners’ courts (scarcely distinguishable from 
lynch law) were examples of democratic American self-government rendered 
necessary by the failure of the federal authorities to act quickly and effectively 
in the rapidly changing situations. He describes a “trial” by a miners’ court in 

1849 in which three persons were charged with ‘‘an attempt at robbery and murder, 

no overt act being alleged” (p. 82); but, being known to be bad men, they were 

adjudged guilty, by the unanimous vote of those present, and hanged. This has 

a close family resemblance to the “trial’’ of a Mexican woman in the same year 

at Downieville, so graphically portrayed by Major Downie in Hunting for Gold. 

The Vigilance Committees of 1851 and 1856 in San Francisco are sympathetically 

dealt with as being justified by the lax and uncertain administration of the law 

(p. 111). 

The gold rush to Fraser River in 1858 was, as Mr. Morrell shows, merely the 
transplanting of Californian miners with their customs, methods, friendships, 
and antipathies to a land under the British flag; but he notes the absence of miners, 
courts, and believes, correctly, that the miners found them unnecessary owing to 
their confidence in Governor Douglas and his Gold Commissioners. The author’s 
sketch of this rush and those to Cariboo and the Yukon is, in its general treatment, 
excellent; but into the details some errors have crept. The work is so well done, 
considering the comprehensiveness of its ambit, that it is almost invidious to 
mention those that follow: inasmuch as Governor Douglas had, in December, 
1858, authorized the Gold Commissioners to fix the size of a mining claim the 
statement made on page 125 that he approved of a resolution of the Hill’s Bar 
miners made in May, 1858, that their claims should have a frontage of 25 feet 
must be challenged; the Provincial Archives show that Douglas received the 
document, but they do not show any approval; moreover, Douglas was not one 
to approve of any intrusion upon his authority. Again, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s right of exclusive trade with the Indians of British Columbia was not 
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“confirmed” by the Oregon Treaty, 1846 (p. 119); it was granted by licence in 
1821 and renewed by licence in 1838. Fort Victoria was built in 1843, but it did 
not become the Company’s headquarters in the region till 1849 (p. 119); and the 
overland connection in those days was with York Factory, not Montreal. The 
author has not mentioned the great difference between the treatment of foreigners 
in British Columbia and in California. The former levied no ‘foreign miners tax”; 
California not only levied it, but collected it from others than Spanish-Americans 
and Chinese (p. 108); de Massey, in A Frenchman in the Gold Rush, tells of its 
being demanded from him and his compatriots. All nationalities, even the despised 
Chinese, were on an equality in British Columbia’s gold mines. 

In dealing with the Klondike the author suggests a line of continuity between 
the Cassiar miners and the bar miners of the Yukon whose work led to the dis- 
covery of the Klondike creeks. The honour of that discovery he, following Ogilvie, 
gives to Robert Henderson; he does not even mention George W. Carmack, except 
indirectly as the ‘white brother-in-law’’ of certain Indians (p. 380). He shows 
the North West Mounted Police as benevolent guardians who kept order and 
protected the adventurers even from their own folly and thoughtlessness. In the 
Klondike camp with its miscellaneous population containing all the types that 
had existed in California he declares, as we know, that law and order prevailed, 
for the Canadian government was awake to the condition and acted promptly; 
consequently there was no room for local mining regulations and miners’ courts, 
which, however, still flourished in the neighbouring American territory of Alaska. 

F. W. Howay 
New Westminster, B.C. 


The Treaty of Washington, 1871: A Study in Imperial History. By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 134. ($2.00) 

The Foreign Policy of Thomas F. Bayard, 1885-1897. By CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 
New York: Fordham University Press. 1940. Pp. xl, 800. ($5.00) 

The Correspondence between Benjamin Harrison and James G. Blaine, 1882-1893. 
Collected and edited by ALBERT T. VOLWILER. (American Philosophical 
Society Memoirs, vol. XIV.) Philadelphia: The Society. 1940. Pp. xii, 314. 
($3.50) 

SEVENTY years ago representatives of two nations, speaking the same language 

and sharing a common heritage, met in the State Department at Washington 

and demonstrated to the world that Anglo-American disputes could be settled 
by pacific means. It was a “triangular duel,” for Great Britain felt obliged to 
consult her daughter, Canada. Canadian economy demanded reciprocity with 
the United States and the Dominion government was anxious to exchange the 
North Atlantic fisheries for a trade agreement. The British Commissioners, who 
were chiefly interested in the Alabama claims, despaired of pleasing both Canadians 
and Americans, while the Dominion Prime Minister, Sir John Macdonald, declared 
that his colleagues were most unwilling to see Canadian interests sacrificed. From 
the negotiations Canadians learned something of the responsibilities, as well as 
the privileges, of nationhood and imperial connection. These points are among 
the conclusions which Dr. Goldwin Smith presents in his study of the Treaty of 

Washington. In the course of his discussion he traces the history of British- 

American and Canadian-American relations from 1866 to 1872, giving particular 

attention to the mission of Sir John Rose to Washington in 1871, the British 
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plan to associate the Alabama claims with the Canadian fisheries, the “scrimmage” 
between London and Ottawa as represented by Lord De Grey and Sir John 
Macdonald, the reception of the Treaty of Washington in the three countries, 
its acceptance by the Dominion Parliament, and the consummate skill with which 
Macdonald used it to obtain a British guaranteed loan. The book is, as its author 
informs us, a study in imperial history. It contains new and interesting material 
obtained chiefly from the papers of Lord Granville and Sir John Macdonald, 
although other sources have not been neglected. The chapters on ‘“‘Canada or 
Empire’ and “The Decision of Westminster’ are particularly valuable. 

While giving praise to the book as a whole, the reviewer is of the opinion that 
it received insufficient attention in its final revision. The chapter on ‘Canada 
and the Canadian Question” could have been strengthened, and use might have 
been made of such important works as Allan Nevins’s Hamilton Fish (New York, 
1936) and L. B. Shippee’s Canadian-American Relations (New Haven, 1939). 
A number of points of detail may also be mentioned. It seems doubtful that 
Admiral Fanshawe ‘“‘captured over four hundred vessels in three months” (pp. 4-5). 
Sir John Rose could not have written Lord Granville from Ottawa on January 26, 
1871 (p. 35), as he was then in Washington. Canadian ministers knew of Rose’s 
financial relations with the American government before he reached Ottawa, and 
he informed both Thornton and Granville of the opposition to his appointment 
as Commissioner. He does not seem to have been wanting in ‘“‘honesty and 
candour” (p. 41). Granville named Rose as one of the British Commissioners, 
but gave the appointment to Sir Stafford Northcote when Rose found it necessary 
to return to London. Granville wired Thornton of the change five days before 
Lisgar’s cable to Kimberley (p. 40). Lord Lisgar’s part in the negotiations (p. 88) 
needs further investigation. General Schenck was named Minister to England 
before the appointment of the joint High Commission (p. 50). The British Minister 
to the United States (p. 2) was Sir Henry Bulwer, and the American Minister 
to England (p. 22) was John Lothrop Motley. The initials of Tansill and Cart- 
wright (pp. 131-2) are incorrect; Saunders’s biography of Tupper has two volumes 
(p. 132). 

Professor Tansill, even more than Professor Smith, has made extensive use of 
the important collection of Macdonald Papers at Ottawa, and these, with the 
hitherto unused Bayard Papers have enabled him to include in his excellent study 
of the foreign policy of Thomas F. Bayard eight long chapters on Canadian- 
American relations. 

When after twelve years of comparative tranquillity tempers rose again over 
the troublesome North Atlantic fisheries, President Cleveland’s Secretary of State, 
Thomas Bayard, considered Dominion politicians too aggressive, and expressed 
amazement that the British Foreign Office did not exert greater authority over 
them. Once more the British government, this time through the Governor- 
General, Lord Lansdowne, sought to moderate the Canadian demands, but the 
British representative to Washington for the special negotiations of 1887, Joseph 
Chamberlain, was considered by Bayard to be as uncompromising as Tupper. 
Both the President and Bayard expressed a desire to maintain, and even increase, 
friendly relations with Canada, but their efforts were thwarted by the Republican 
majority in the Senate. 

Both before and after the rejection of the agreement of 1888, prominent 
Canadians, encouraged by such men as Erastus Wiman of New York, S. J. Ritchie 
of Ohio, and Goldwin Smith of Toronto, became advocates of unrestricted reci- 
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procity, commercial union, and even annexation. Bayard favoured all “reciprocal 
commerce and convenience” which could ‘‘be induced and fostered’’ between the 
peoples of Canada and the United States, but he saw little hope of commercial 
union or annexation. Protectionists on both sides of the border opposed them, 
and the Republican Blaine, who succeeded Bayard, hoped that a high tariff would 
force Canadians to accept annexation. 

With the efforts of the United States to control the seal fisheries of Bering Sea, 
Canadians bitterly criticized the seizure of their schooners outside the three-mile 
limit, and asked the mother country for aid. Bayard wished to adopt a policy 
of co-operation, but Blaine, supported by Irish-American Anglophobia, sought to 
make the water a mare clausum. During the last two months of the arbitration, 
and later, when President Cleveland had fallen under the influence of Secretary 
Olney and sought “‘to twist the Lion’s tail,’”’ Bayard, as Ambassador to England, 
continued to advocate Anglo-Saxon unity. To him “common origin and ancestry" 
were stronger than written treaties, and ‘‘inborn sympathies of race’’ than inter- 
national discords and jealousies. He thus assisted to inaugurate a new and a 
better era in Anglo-American relations. 

All this and much more is told in Professor Tansill’s definitive work, which 
should be read by every Canadian. Chapters vi-x and XIv-XxvI, if co-ordinated 
as a single study, would be a worthy addition to the growing publications on 
Canadian-American affairs. The justice of the Halifax Award (p. 193) will bear 
further investigation, and the comparison of American action in Bering Sea with 
Canadian action in the North Atlantic (p. 467) is open to question. The Tilley 
mentioned (p. 530) is probably Samuel Leonard. The above are mere suggestions, 
and in no way detract from the value of a really important book. 

Professor Volwiler’s excellent selections from the correspondence between 
President Benjamin Harrison and Secretary of State Blaine are of interest to 


Canadians chiefly as providing additional evidence that both men hoped by 
opposing reciprocity to compel the people of the Dominion to accept annexation. 
Professor Tansill has used the correspondence to show that Blaine and the Re- 
publican leaders adopted a similar uncompromising, and even indefensible, attitude 
in regard to the Bering Sea Arbitration. 


R. S. LONGLEY 
Acadia University. 


Slava Bohu: The Story of the Dukhobors. By J. F. C. Wricut. New York and 

Toronto: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 1940. Pp. x, 438. ($3.75) 
Tuts book contains the first organized historical record of the Dukhobor sect 
from its origins in the seventeenth century down to the present. In preparing it, 
Mr. Wright has not only drawn on all the available source-material, especially 
in the writings of Aylmer Maude, Leo Sulerzhitsky, and Vladimir Bonch-Bruivich, 
but has gone to live for a considerable time among the Dukhobors, both in Saskat- 
chewan and in British Columbia. 

The first five chapters open with the almost legendary beginnings of this sect 
of ‘‘Spirit-wrestlers”’ at the time of the Great Schism in Russia, with their migration 
to the foothills of the Caucasus, and with the way in which Lukeria, widow of 
the last of a Kalmikoff dynasty of Dukhobor leaders, chose young Peter Vasilivich 
Verigin (Peter Verigin 1) as her husband in 1880. At her death in 1886, part of 
the colony took Peter as its leader. Chapters vi to X trace the way in which, 
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though usually in Russian prisons, he, as their ‘“‘Christ,”’ imposed on them abstin- 
ence from meat, alcohol, tobacco, and education, in addition to their communal 
equality of wealth and their belief in non-violence. Savage persecution at the 
hands of the Russian government led to protests from Count Leo Tolstoy and 
from Britain and America; and in 1898-9 a general exodus from Russia to Western 
Canada was planned and carried out. 

Chapters xl to XxXIX outline the history of the new settlements under the 
rule of Peter Verigin I. Mr. Wright has succeeded, almost in the spirit of Russian 
fiction, in getting inside the minds of these strange people, with their naiveté, 
their piety, their primitive stupidity, and their sly perverseness. An example of 
this latter trait is shown where Verigin gave the colony strict orders to obey the 
Canadian government, and many Dukhobors, after deep deliberation, decided that 
he really meant them to do the opposite. Mr. Wright also creates dialogue, even 
to the extent of virile vulgarity, in order to convey the full flavour of his characters. 

Peter Verigin I, lecherous and enigmatical, died in 1924, in a dynamite explosion 
on a C.P.R. train. He was succeeded as “Christ” of the Dukhobor sect by his 
son, Peter Petrovich Verigin (Peter Verigin I1), a lewd and crapulent man of violence. 
Chapters Xxx to XLviI in Mr. Wright’s book show the way in which mad antics 
and unscrupulous exploitation on the part of their new head alienated more and 
more of the faithful, although a great number continued, even up to his death 
in 1939, to look upon him as divine and to regard his vileness of language and 
life as a deliberate disguise to conceal his divinity from the Canadian government. 
The unhappy results of irresponsible rule on the younger generation is brought 
out in a highly dramatized murder story in chapter XLII. The lawlessness of the 
Sons of Freedom group, with its nude parades and its hundreds of cases of in- 
cendiarism, is likewise clearly shown. On the other hand, Mr. Wright, in his 
closing pages, concedes the solid, civilized achievement of those who have adopted 
Canadian ways. 

This book is not only a valuable historical record. It is a first-rate piece of 
social and psychological analysis, and a stirring story to boot. 


WaTSoN KIRKCONNELL 
McMaster University. 





The Diary of Alexander James McPhail. Edited by H. A. Innis. Toronto: The 
University of Toronto Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 289. ($2.50) 
THOSE who lived in the West in the eventful 1920’s will supply their own environ- 
ment to this book. Scores of readers there will find themselves mentioned in it 
by name, initial, or cautious blank, and in their lighter mood take pleasure in 
the way in which the Royal Alec. of the diary is expanded by the medium of 
stenography now into a male, now into a female and once (if I remember rightly) 
into a town in Egypt. To an ex-professor of Toronto the most homely entry is a 
brief one, ‘‘We saw Pellatt’s castle. A monument of insanity. I took the 11 p.m. 
train to Montreal.’’ It is just what he would think, just what he was always 
doing. I can see him now in my mind’s eye, reserved, homely, dour but for the 
twinkle behind, keen-witted, but ever so tired—tired from the half-sleep of the 
sleeper, tired with the worries of office, reinvigorated for a while by a tussle with 
the bankers, exhausted again by a long séance (his phrase to me) with a respected 
but ethereal colleague. McPhail had his dislikes, which he communicated to the 
privacy of his diary, but he liked where he could and that was often. ‘‘Lord 
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Passfield is a delightful old man in his 71st year. I like Amery.” He was always 
on the look-out for talent and that made him both appreciative and discriminating 
towards colleagues and assistants. He learnt from his opponents without danger 
to his own position; for as he wrote home from London, “I am not much influenced 
by any atmosphere.” But he was influenced by argument—even when it took 
the form of a heavy lecture from the wheat-buvyer of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. And when a certain great personality in North American co-operative 
life seemed to him to be advising wrong, that did not cause him to disown the 
spell-binder’s earlier services. 

I met McPhail perhaps six times in all, and his letter to me, from which the 
editor quotes (p. 185), condemning compulsory co-operation, is characteristically 
downright. The only service I ever rendered him in return (barring, indeed, my 
strong support of the Pool) was to make him laugh over a trifle in which I had no 
thought of being funny. I told him how, at a big Washington hotel, after asking 
the price of the breakfast from the waiter in advance, I got up and took my meal 
at a more modest establishment across the way. A vear later, when I met him 
again, ke greeted me with “I am still thinking of that waiter. It tickled me to 
death.” I had found my way to one side of the man. Simple, thrifty, detesting 
display, he thought it, as he writes in the diary, ‘‘nothing less than astonishing” 
to see ‘‘the generosity of a farmer board of directors regarding salaries.’’ All the 
more, therefore, can I never forget the pleasurable embarrassment with which, 
shortly before leaving Canada, I received a letter from Winnipeg wishing me 
God-speed and enclosing a cheque for $500 for the services I had rendered to the 
Pool in supporting it before the Canadian Club and other audiences. Back in 
England ! attended an imperial banquet at which John Buchan spoke and, as I 
listened, I surrendered to the same quiet insignificance of the outward man which 
enhanced the depth of poetry within. How disgusted the future Governor-General 
would have been if he had lived to read this entry of a brother Scot: ‘Had an 
invitation to attend a Government dinner and reception by the Prime Minister 
but I could not go [he had only that moment landed at Southampton] because of 
not having a full dress suit.”” How is it that the organizers of these social functions 
(and McPhail fell for Hertzog because he would not allow them in his case to 
interfere with business) commit such hopeless howlers? Thackeray knew and 
booked it by the right name; but since, in the index before me Snook A. follows 
Smythe Mr., I will observe a like restraint. 

The editor of this book was faced with two difficulties. McPhail did not keep 
a diary with a view to publication. But if his editor had uniformly allotted praise 
by names and dispraise by blanks, the effect would have been wooden and 
irritating. However, malice was so foreign to McPhail’s nature that neither 
friend nor opponent will object, I believe, to castigation by name where the 
editorial discretion has passed it. He was exasperated at times, especially towards 
the end, but mainly because he saw his cause in serious peril. Others might say 
of him exactly what they pleased, and as often as not he would himself add, 
“There is some truth in what they say.” 

The second editorial difficulty lay with the arrangement of the book. How 
much of the Pool story should be woven into the record? Could he tell any part 


of it without taking sides? Professor Innis has been scrupulously fair, yet so 
forcible that even to an overseas reader the great episode of the 1920's is made 
basically clear. For myself I should have been more prone to insist on the unity 
which the Pool offered to the wheat economy of the West (and the farmers’ co- 
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operative companies did not), and to deny in advance the suggestion sometimes 
made today that the Pools should have done as the Maritimes under the 
inspiration of Antigonish did later. For that to have been correct the whole 
history of the West, its geography, land settlement, economic contexture, and 
social background, must have been altogether different. 

The editor prefaces the diary with two lengthy quotations, one from McPhail, 
stressing the value of educated membership, and one from Alfred Marshall, 
adverting to the strain of high business. If two shorter sentences from the 
manuscript itself had been required to fill this place, I think they should have 
been these: one an entry in the diary: ‘‘Democracy is a great institution, but on 
account of the men thrown up sometimes, its institutions are very often in a 
perilous position” (p. 88). The other in a letter to Mrs. McNaughton of 1926: 
“When the past few years are reviewed it is quite a lesson in what a thwarted 
people will do once they start.’’ Here are the positive and negative of McPhail’s 
life and creed. He came to the Pool from farming and cattle-dealing via the 
briefly-held secretaryship of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. It 
was the blend of the two capacities, the commercial shrewdness required in the 
one, and the organizational aptitude in the other, which brought him so quickly 
to first place among the farmers of the West. Before this finale, however, he had 
much to brood over in directing the greatest post-war experiment of farmers in 
business for themselves. The index has one citation under democracy (that on 
p. 88 already quoted). But there are many others, implicitly or by name, from 
which I select this: “I think we are living today under entirely changed conditions 
and the man or men who try to set themselves up against the majority wish of 
the people are very apt to get steam rollered out of existence. ... The people... 
may make mistakes but they will be their own mistakes and will be better for 
them than if someone tried to think for them too much, and probably be just 
as apt to be mistaken. We never know for sure if we are absolutely right”’ (pp. 92-3). 

But for all his democracy and objections to evasion of it, to interlocking 
directorates and governments of the “family compact” type, he was never 
vacillating and he could dig in. His colleagues, it is clear, respected him for it; 
and if he never resigned it was as much because they loved him too much to let 
him go as because he thought it his duty to hold on. Office to him was in his word 
a “‘mandate.’’ And it was a mandate carrying a trusteeship heavier than any 
trust company has been called upon to carry. 

Was the Pool a failure? Was Chartism a failure? In their immediate purpose, 
yes. But as the Charter ere long was written on to the Statute book, point by 
point, under the pressure of English Democracy, so I believe, when this war is 
over, will the fundamentals for which the Pool strove be stamped into the economic 
pattern of the Canadian West. McPhail died at the age of forty-seven; and he 
gave his life for a cause not less surely than others of his race and country, younger 
than he, are giving theirs today. May ‘‘Saskawitchan,”’ as an old-time orator 
of Toronto once called McPhail’s province, be restored in our life-time to that 
place in the wheat economy of the world for which nature designed it, and the 
Pool endeavoured to equip it! 

C. R. Fay 
Cambridge. 
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I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Apams, JAMES TRUSLOW. An American looks at the British Empire. (America in a 
world at war series, no. 1.) New York: Farrar and Rinehart. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 1941. Pp. 32. (10c.) Foresees a new relationship between 
the Empire and the United States even looser than the Commonwealth, but based 
on the same fundamental feelings of common values and common interests. 










The British Commonwealth. 1. Purpose and practice by J. A. WILLIAMSON. II. Europe 
overseas by GRAHAM Spry (Geographical magazine, XII (5, 6), March, April, 1941, 
322-31, 420-8). The first articles of a series on the British Empire; » second 

deals with the various nationality groups of the Canadian people. 


DELEBECQUE, J. 
148-57). 


Les Dominions et leur effort (Revue universelle, LX XIX, fév. 1, 1940, 











Fay, C. R. Growth of the new empire, 1783-1870 (Economic journal, LI (201), April, 
1941, 80-91). A review article of volume II of the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire. 









GREENWOOD, THOMAS. L’avenir de l’'Empire britannique (Revue de l'Université 
d’Ottawa, XI (1), janv.-mars, 1941, 7-19). 





Hancock, W.K. Post-war economics in the British Empire (United Empire, XXXII (2), 
Feb., 1941, 20-2). A résumé of an address given on October 30, 1940, before the 
Royal Empire Society. 























KeiTH, A. BERRIEDALE. Notes on imperial constitutional law (Journal of comparative 
legislation and international law, XXII (4), Nov., 1940, 209-25). Pcaniee 
material on Canadian-American relations, the Canadian constitution, and the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. 


MacInnes, C.M. The British Empire and thewar. (Historical Association pamphlet, 
no. 118.) London: G. Bell and Sons. 1941. Pp. 20 


Murr, Ramsay. The British Empire: How it grew and how it works. London: Jonathan 
Cape [Toronto: Nelson]. 1940. Pp. 64. (20c.) To be reviewed later. 


Newton, A.P. A hundred years of the British Empire. London: Duckworth [Toronto: 
Nelson]. 1940. Pp. 416. ($4.75) See p. 195. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Canada. I1. The Canadian-American defence agreement and its significance (Round 


table, no. 122, March, 1941, 347-57). A study of the significance of Ogdensburg. 


Canada, Dominion of. Report of the Secretary of State for External Affairs for the year 
ended December 31, 1940. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 30. (10c.) 


CARMAN, F. A. Realism in foreign policy (Dalhousie review, XXI (5), April, 1941, 
67-70). Canada’s foreign policy must be clearly defined in future, and accompanied 
by a readiness to fulfil her responsibilities as an adult nation. 
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Durr, Louis BLAKE. Good will in fields of peace (Ohio State archaeological and his- 
torical quarterly, L(1), Jan.-March, 1941, 27-30). Comments on the new re- 
lationship growing up between the United States and the British Empire. 


Kinc, W. L. MACKENZIE. The Hyde Park Declaration: Co-operation in economic de- 
fence. (Statement by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons April 28, 
1941.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 15. 

——_—_—_—_—————__ A newworld order: Welcome to Mr. Wendell Willkie. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 10. The speech given by the Prime Minister at the 
opening of the Canadian War Services ied Campaign, Toronto, March 24, 1941. 


MacKay, R.A. Canada and the balance of world power (C.J.E.P.S., VI1(2), May, 1941, 
229-43). Attempts to assess the significance for Canada of the changed and 
changing balance of power, and her future orientation in view of certain eventu- 
alities. 


PEMBERTON, J. S. B. (ed.). Ogdensburg, Hyde Park—and after. (Behind the headlines 
series, no. 7.) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 1941. Pp. 23. (10c.) Deals with the need 
for economic co-operation between Canada and the United States arising out of 
the Ogdensburg joint defence agreement, and discusses the problems involved. 


SAGE, WALTER N. The historical peculiarities of Canada with regard to hemisphere 
defence (Pacific historical review, X(1), March, 1941, 15-27). The British connec- 
tion and freedom from the threat of attack made ible by that connection have 
kept Canada aloof from Pan-American schemes of preparedness, but recent arma- 
ment for her own defence and the conclusion of the Ogdensburg Agreement mark 
Canada’s entrance into a policy of hemisphere defence. 


SowarpD, F. H., PARKINSON, J. F., MACKENziE, N. A. M., and MacDermort, T. W. L. 
Canada in world affairs: The pre-war years. Issued under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. London, Toronto, New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 343. ($3.00) See p. 175. 


WiTTKE, CARL. Good will on ancient battlegrounds (Ohio State archaeological and 
historical quarterly, L(1), Jan.-March, 1941, 15-26). Reviews the history of 
Canadian-American relations. 


III. CANADA AND THE WAR 


ARMSTRONG, ELIZABETH H. Quebec's influence on Canadian defense policy (Inter- 
American quarterly, III(2), April, 1941, 10-20). A plea for American understand- 
ing of French Canada, for without Quebec’s sincere collaboration no Canadian- 
American policy for hemisphere defence can ever come to full fruition. 


B., A. J. The war finance of the Dominions (Bulletin of international news, XVIII(3), 
Feb. 8, 1941, 127-31). Outlines the method of financing the war effort in each 
Dominion; and deems it likely that war expenditure will be expanded henceforth 
on the basis of borrowing rather than taxation. 


BeaTTiE, Kim. They're ‘‘naturals’’ (Maclean's magazine, LIV(5), March 1, 1941, 10-11, 
35-8). In praise of the recruits of the Commonwealth Air Training Plan. 


BREWIN, ANDREW. Labourandthewar. (Behind the headlines series, no. 5.) Toronto: 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 1941. Pp. 20. (10c.) 


British Commonwealth air training plan. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 12. 
Outlines the scheme, the schools, and the purpose. 


British Commonwealth air training plan (Canada 1941: Official handbook of present 
conditions and recent progress, 17-26). Outlines the development and working of 
the scheme. 
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BucHANAN DONALD. Canada on the world's screen (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXII\2), Feb., 1941, 70-81). The National Film Board has been doing good work 


in its monthly screen reports on the progress of the Dominion at war. 


Canada: Democracy at war (Factory management and maintenance, XCIX (3), March, 
1941, 50-72). Analyses Canada’s war measures, first nationally, then in terms of 
their meaning to the industries and individuals of a typical Canadian city, e.g. 
Kingston, Ontario. 


Canada, Department of Munitions and Supply. Record of contracts awarded for the 
month of October, 1940, with amendments to previous records from July 14, 1939 to 
September 30, 1940. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 602. (50c.) 

- -—- — Record of contracts awarded for the 
month of November, 1940, with amendments to previous records from July 14, 1939 to 
October 31, 1940. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 580. (50c.) 

——— $$ Record of contracts awarded for 
month of December, 1940, with amendments to previous records from July, 1939, to 
November 30,1940. Ottawa: King’s Printer. Pp. 468. (50c.) 











Canada's war program and economic conditions at close of 1940 (Canada 1941: Official 
handbook of present conditions and recent progress, 1-16). Outlines the progress of 
Canada’s war effort, its financing, and the state of the Canadian economy. 


Darok, J. W. (ed.). Canada fights: An American democracy at war. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 1941. Pp. viii, 280. ($2.50) 
See p. 176. 


Dawson, R. MacGrecor. Impact of the war on Canadian political institutions 
(C.J.E.P.S., VII (2), May, 1941, 170-88). Points out that the Canadian war 
effort furnishes an interesting illustration of both the flexibility of democratic gov- 
ernment and the nature of the devices which a democracy may utilize without 
entirely sacrificing the ideas of responsibility and popular control. 


Farrow, Joun. The Royal Canadian Navy, 1908-1940. Ottawa: Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal. 1941. Pp. 48. Reprinted from the Canadian Geographical 
Journal for November, 1940, with addenda. 


Gruse, G. M.A. Labor and the government (Canadian forum, XX (242), March, 1941, 
369-71). Considers that the root of the trouble is that the government is treating 


labour as a potential enemy to be appeased instead of as a friend whose valuable 
co-operation could easily have been enlisted. 


HERCKENRATH, WALTER A. French Canada and the present war (Catholic world, [New 
York], Dec., 1940). 


HEWELCKE, GEOFFREY. Is Canada still a democracy? (American mercury, LII (207), 
March, 1941, 312-19). A Canadian denies that the wartime curbs he has accepted 


on the liberties of free speech, free press, and free assembly have silenced democracy 
in his country. 


Kinc, W. L. MacKenzie. What Canada is doing: A tribute to the Canadian people. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 12. A statement by the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons on March 25, 1941. 


McInnes, GRAHAM. ‘Canada carries on’’ (Maclean's magazine, LIV (6), March 15, 
1941, 19, 26-7). Gives the story behind the National Film Board’s movie “‘shorts”’ 
which tell about Canada’s war effort. 


McInnis, EpGar. Calendar of the war (Maclean's magazine, LIV (1), Jan. 1, 1941, 
14-15, 30-2). A concise chronological record of the course of the war. 


MACKENZIE, IAN A. Civil re-establishment of ex-service men (Public affairs, IV (3), 
March, 1941, 109-12). A special Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and Re- 
habilitation set up in December, 1939, has been planning measures to meet the 
problems arising tend demobilization. 
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McLarty, NorRMAN A. The emergency war training programme (Industrial Canada, 
XLI (12), April, 1941, 61) 





Norwegian Correspondent. Norwegian flyers in Canada (American-Scandinavian re- 
view, XXIX (1), March, 1941, 51-3). Describes Little Norway in Toronto, and 
the training given there. 















O'LEARY, M. GRaTTAN. Canada at war (Queen's quarterly, XLVIII (1), spring, 1941, 
71-9). Declares that the weakness of Canada’s effort, if weakness be admitted, is 
not due to governmental apathy, but to the lack of a war plan and a definite policy. 





RAWLINGS, CHARLES. Dilemma on St. Pierre (Maclean’s magazine, LIV (1), Jan. 1, 

1941, 10-11, 25-6). Just as in other parts of the French Empire the people on the 
little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon in the Gulf of St. aenenes are torn by 
the doubts of the De Gaulle-Vichy struggle. 










RUTLEDGE, JOSEPH LISTER. War and Canada's golden age (National home monthly, 
XLII (5), May, 1941, 12-13, 24-5). Predicts that as the last war made Canada a 
nation, this war may make her a great nation. 














Saunpers, S. A. Total war and Canada’s economic policy (Dalhousie review, XX1 (1), 
April, 1941, 51- 66). Limited liability in total war is impossible, and if Canada is 
to make her maximum contribution her economic policy must be far more carefully 
planned and efficiently executed. 







Snort, C. M. Economic effects of Canada’s war effort (Bankers’ magazine, CXLII (5), 
May, 1941, 384-9). Sketches for the benefit of American readers the great changes 
the war has wrought in the Canadian economic system. 






The tools of war: Canada’s contribution to the arsenal of Empire. Mechanical transport 
by W. R. CAMPBELL; Guns and ammunition by H. J. CARMICHAEL; Shipbuilding 
by J. E. LABELLE; Aircraft production by S. BURKE; Tanks by R. M. McCAatt; 
Construction by C. D. HARRINGTON (Industrial Canada, XLI (12), April, 1941, 
49-54). 












Wartime controls in Canada (Bank of Nova Scotia, monthly review, Feb., 1941, pp. 4). 







War-time wage policy of the Dominion government. (Bulletin no. 5.) Kingston, Ont.: 
Queen’s University, Industrial Relations Section, School of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration. 1941. Pp. [iv], 16. 







IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Essays in modern English history in honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 405. ($3.50) See p. 195. 


















HaFEN, Leroy R. and RistTerR, C.C. Western America: The exploration, settlement, and 
development of the region beyond the Mississippt. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1941. 
Pp. xxvi, 698. ($4.65) To be reviewed later. 





Maumee Valley International Historical Convention number (Ohio State archaeological 
and historical quarterly, L (1), Jan.-March, 1941, entire issue). 






Quaire, M. M. Three centuries of the Maumee Valley (Ohio State archaeological and 
historical quarterly, L (1), Jan.-March, 1941, 3-5). The Maumee Valley, chief 
highway of travel between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River system, 
was the scene of many historic events. 


WarE, CAROLINE F. The cultural approach to history. Edited for the American 
Historical Association. New York: Columbia University Press. - 1940. Pp. xii, 359. 
($3.50) This volume consists of reprints of a number of papers given at the 
American Historical Association meeting in 1939. They are arranged in parts, 
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viz.: ‘‘Technique of Cultural Analysis,"’ ‘‘Cultural Groups,’’ ‘‘Cultural Institu- 
tions,”’ ‘‘The Cultural Role of Ideas,’’ and ‘‘Sources and Materials for the Study 
of Cultural History.’’ Miss Ware has added a brief but adequate introduction, 
and introductory notes for each part. 

The primary aim of the volume is to show by way of illustration how the 
methods of anthropology, sociology, and psychology can and should be applied 
to historical writing. The ‘‘cultural concept of history,’’ and the ‘‘cultural ap- 
proach” are perhaps less novel than Miss Ware suggests or implies. But that 
does not detract from the value of this volume, which provides an admirably varied 
series of applications of this approach, its examples drawn from widely separated 
periods and countries. It illustrates both the diversity and the unity of history, 
and the historian cannot afford to neglect it. [R. FLENLEY] 


WEISENBURGER, FRANCIS PHELPS. _* wg in history (Ohio State archaeological and 
historical quarterly, L (1), Jan.-March, 1941, 65-70). Recalls the history of the 
site where the town of Defiance now stands in the Maumee Valley. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


Goopwin, Witt1aM B. The truth about Letf Ericsson and the Greenland voyages to New 
England. Boston: Meador Publishing Co. 1941. Pp. 445. ($3.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


(3) New France 


BerRNEVAL. Les filles venues au Canada de 1658 4 1661. (B.R.H., XLVII (4), avril, 
1941, 96-115). Notes on some of the girls who came to Canada to be married 
under the auspices of Saint-Sulpice. 


CALDWELL, NorMAN W. The southern frontier during King George's War (Journal of 
southern history, VII (1), Feb., 1941, 37-54). Emphasizes the rivalry of the 
English and French in the southern region during King George’s War (1744-8), 
a seeks to bring out the roles of the several Indian nations in this struggle. 


CARRIERE, J.-M. L’euvre dela France dans la vallée du Mississipi (Canada francais, 
XXVIII (5), janv., 1941, 457-76). Traces the work of explorers and missionaries 


in the Mississippi Valley from the time of the voyage of Jolliet and Marquette in 
1673. 


DELANGLEZ, JEAN. Hennepin's Description of Louisiana: A critical essay. Part II. 
(Mid-America, XXIII (2), April, 1941, 99-137). Part I appeared in the January 
number. An examination of evidence to determine the authenticity of this work. 


GARRAGHAN, GILBERT J. Fort Orléans of the Missoury (Missouri historical review, 
XXXV (3), April, 1941, 373-84). Earliest military post in the Missouri Valley, 
Fort Orléans was founded in 1723 by Etienne de Bourgmond, and was abandoned 
in 1728. 


Lanctot, Gustave. Perspectives économiques et militaires de la guerre de Sept ans 
(Culture, II (1), mars, 1941, 29-40). 


A Lisbon report of the siege of Loutsburg (More books, XVI (4), April, 1941, 139-45). 
The Boston Public Library has recently acquired a small Portuguese pamphlet, 
printed in 1758, which describes the siege of Louisburg. 


MAHEUX, ARTHUR. Jours tragiques de 1759 (Canada francais, XXVIII (6), fév., 1941, 
589-99). Conditions in New France in September, 1759. 


Murpuy, EDMUND RoBertT. Henry de Tonty: Fur trader of the Mississippi. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xx, 129. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


Patrick, J. S. Memoirs of a seventeenth century spy (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXII (5), May, 1941, 264-8). Documents in the Oakes collection reveal the 
perfidy of Baron de Lahontan. 
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Prator, CiirForD H. La Salle's trip across southern Michigan in 1680 (Michigan 
history magazine, XXV (2), spring, 1941, 188-98). Attempts to trace La Salle’s 
route by a study of his writings. 


VESTAL, STANLEY. King of the fur traders: The deeds and deviltry of Pierre Esprit 
Radisson. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1940. Pp. x, 326. ($3.50) 
To be reviewed later. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


Brown, H. W. The centenary of Lord Durham's Report on the British North American 
colonies (Waterloo Historical Society, 27th annual report, 1939, 54-9). Pays 
honour to Lord Durham as the founder of Canada’s present constitutional structure, 
its form of responsible government, and of the Commonwealth of Nations. 


CAMERON, MARGARET M. L’Essai sur Mackenzie de Chateaubriand (Canada francais, 
XXVIII (5), janv., 1941, 497-511). Analyses Chateaubriand’s criticism of 
Mackenzie’s Voyages, a translation of which appeared in Paris in 1802. 


Chief Factor James Anderson's Back River journal of 1855 (Canadian field naturalist, 
LV (1, 2, 3), Jan., Feb., March, 1941, 9-11, 21-6, 38-44). Concludes the journal. 


Davipson, PHILIP. Propaganda and the American Revolution, 1763-1783. Chapel 
— a University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xvi, 460. ($4.00) 
p. : 


Forp, R. CiypE. Our glamorous history (Ohio State archaeological and historical 
quarterly, L (1), Jan.-March, 1941, 31-44). Describes the taking over of the Old 
Northwest Territory and the subduing of the Indians by General Wayne. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM THoMas. Alan Cameron, a Scotch Loyalist in the American Revolu- 
tion (Pennsylvania history, VIII (1), Jan., 1941, 29-46). For his Loyalist activities 
in the Revolution the later founder of the Cameron Highlanders regiment spent 
long and harsh months in prison. 


Letters written by Josiah Adams of Newbury during service in the Revolution (Essex Insti- 
tute historical collections, LXXVII (2), April, 1941, 143-60). 


LOUNSBERRY, ALICE. Sir William Phips: Treasure fisherman and Governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1941. Pp. xii, 
323. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


Lower, A.R. M. From Huskisson to Peel: A study in mercantilism (Essays in modern 
nat in honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Cambridge, Mass., 1941, 381- 
b p. 195. 


MaHeEvux, ArTHUR. Ton histoire est une épopée. 1. Nos débuts sous le régime anglats. 
pemees: Chez l’auteur, Séminaire de Québec. 1941. Pp. 213. To be reviewed 
ater. 


Masters, Donatp C. Evolution of a frontiersman (Manitoba arts review, II (1), spring, 
940, 54-9). A study of the life and ideas of William Hamilton Merritt. 


PeckHaM, HowarpDH. Captain Thomas Morris on the Maumee (Ohio State archaeologi- 
cal and historical quarterly, L (1), Jan.-March, 1941, 49-54). Narrates the adven- 
tures of one of Colonel Bradstreet’s officers in 1764, the first Englishman to ascend 
the Maumee River. 


Pouttot, Léon. Note sur Edmund Bailey O'Callaghan (1797-1880) (B.R.H., XLVII (1), 
janv., 1941, 18-20). Dr. O'Callaghan took an active part in the political life of 
Montreal from 1833 to 1837 on the side of the Patriots. 
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TREMBLAY, Victor. Les Canadiens et la guerre de Sécession (B.R.H., XLVII (3), mars, 


1941, 93-4). Brief notes on a number of Canadians who participated in the 
American Civil War. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


Artcuison, J. H. The Rowell-Sirois report (McMaster University quarterly, L (3), 
March, 1941, 14-16, 20). Argues in favour of the report. 


BARNETT, JOHN W. The Rowell-Sirois report: A reply to Dr. Cameron (School, XXIX (8), 
April, 1941, 686-91). Educational equalization across the country is too big a 
question to ‘be handled ‘ ‘indirectly,”’ and federal aid in education should be given 
to raise the standards of teaching across the country. A reply to an article in the 
January number of School. 


Best,C.H. Sir Frederick Banting (University of Toronto quarterly, X (3), April, 1941, 
249-54). An outline of the work and career of Canada’s greatest scientist, by his 
close associate in the discovery of insulin. 


CADIEUX, MARCEL and TREMBLAY, PAUL. Le on canadien (Revue trimestrielle 
canadienne, 27éme année, no 105, mars, 1941, 63-75). The authors examine 


historical, legal, and psy chological bases for the differences between the French and 
English in Canada. 


Canada. I. Arthur James Glazebrook (Round table, no. 122, March, 1941, 340-7). An 
estimate of the contribution Arthur Glazebrook made to the national life. 


Canadian Welfare Council. Implications for the social services in the report on Dominion- 
provincial relations. 1. The Rowell-Sirois report and the social services in summary 
by H. M. Cassipy. II. Administrative implications re unemployment insurance, 
employment services and unemployment aid by L. C. MARSH and CHARLOTTE WuiTt- 
TON, with supplement on Categories of unemployment and other types of dependency. 
Ottawa: The Council. 1941. Pp. 32,20. (15c. each) 


CHILD, Puitip. A social dynamic for Canada? A problem of strategy in the world war 
of morale (University of Toronto quarterly, X (3), April, 1941, 255-68). Discusses 
the desirability of a social dynamic (a declaration of a new social order for which 


we are fighting) as a measure of war morale, and particularly the Canadian implica- 
tions of the problem. 


Corry, J. A. Federal dilemma (C.J.E.P.S., VII (2), May, 1941, 215-28). An inquiry 
into the nature of federalism at the present time, with particular reference to Canada 
and the United States. 


DEXTER, GRANT. Oscar Douglas Skelton (Queen's quarterly, XLVIII (1), spring, 1941, 
1-6). An article of warm praise and appreciation of the late Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. 


Dominion-provincial conference (Dalhousie review, XXI (1), April, 1941, 104-7). De- 
plores the resounding failure of the conference. 


Dominion-provincial conference, Tuesday, January 14, 194! and Wednesday, January 15, 
1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. xiv, 109. Gives the addresses of the 
Prime Minister and the nine Premiers, and other discussion at the conference. 


Gettys, LUELLA. Canadian federalism: Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations (American political science review, XXXV (1), Feb., 1941, 
100-7). A study of the recommendations of the report. 


Gouin, Lfon-MercierR. L’idéal patriotique d’Honoré Mercier (Revue de |'Université 
d’Ottawa, XI (2), avril-juin, 1941, 159-75). The political career of this French- 
Canadian patriot (1840-94). 
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GrusBe, G. M. A. Some weaknesses of the Sirois report (Canadian forum, XX (241), 
Feb., 1941, 334-6). Considers that the chief weaknesses lie in the proposals for the 
transfer of provincial debts and for the complete surrender by the provinces of 
the power to tax income. 


Harvey, W. B., LEAcocK, STEPHEN, BEATTY, Sir EDWARD, STEWART, HERBERT L. 
The Rowell-Sirois report—destination unknown (Quarterly review of commerce, 
VIII (2), winter, 1941, 69-79). Four well-known men in Canada suggest alterna- 


tives to meet problems outlined in the report, since the report itself is not to be 
considered now. 


Inquest on the Sirois report. 11. Why we opposed the report by Dr. G. M. WEIR. II. Retreat 
or advance by JOHN BRACKEN. (Food for thought, no. 15.) Toronto: Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. May, 1941. Pp.18. (10c.) Present reasons 
for and against the implementation of the report. 


LAMBERT, R.S. Our other war aim: Social services as mirrored in Sirois report. (Food 
for thought, no. 14.) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education. 
April, 1941. Pp. 14. (10c.) 


LanctoT, Gustave. Report of the Public Archives for the year 1940. Ottawa: King's 
Printer. 1941. Pp. xxiv, 108. (50c.) To be reviewed later. 


LouGHEED, W. F. Regional governmental administration and Rowell-Sirois report 
(Manitoba arts review, II (2), winter, 1940, 35-42). Existing relationships between 
the Dominion and the provinces need recasting, but there remain certain functions 
and useful services which the provincial governments can best provide. 


M.,W.A. O. D. Skelton, 1878-1931 (C.J.E.P.S., VII (2), May, 1941, 270-8). Sketches 
the career of the late Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


MacG., D. A. Dr. James Bonar (C.J.E.P.S., VII (2), May, 1941, 283-4). During the 
twelve years he spent in Canada with the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint, Dr. 
Bonar took a keen interest in Canadian economic life. 


McQUEEN, R. The Rowell-Sirots report (Canadian chartered accountant, XX XVIII (3), 
March, 1941, 202-5). Disproves the charge that the report if implemented would 


authorize raids by the poor or profligate provinces upon the wealth of richer or less 
profligate provinces. 


MonrTPeTIT, Epouarp. Reflets d’'Amérique. Montréal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 
1941. Pp. 255. ($1.00) To be reviewed later. 


Notes and memoranda on some appendices to the Rowell-Sirois report. 1. Public finance 
by J. A. MAxweELL. VII. Labour legislation and social services in the Province of 
Quebec by GILBERT R. Horne. VIII. Prairie population possibilities by W. BURTON 
Hurp. IX. The growth of government activities and difficulties of divided jurisdiction 
by F. C. CRonkITE. X. Railway freight rates in Canada by J. L. McCDOUGALL 
(C.J.E.P.S., VII (2), May, 1941, 244-67). Reviews of Appendices 1 and 5 of the 
report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, and of the 
mimeographed studies dealing with finance, population, and government. Earlier 
notes appeared in the February issue. 


O'Connor, K.E. Review of Canadian legislation 1939. (United States Department of 
State, Comparative law series, II, Sept., 1939, 397-405.) 


O'Leary, M. GRATTAN. They marched up the hill (Maclean's magazine, LIV (2), Jan. 
15, 1941, 8,42). Predicts the attitude of each of Canada’s nine provincial Premiers 
towards the Rowell-Sirois report. 


POLLocK, JAMES RE Official costs of Canadian elections (Public affairs, 1V (3), March, 
1941, 123-7). Concludes that centralized control, economical standards, and 


experienced personnel have given Canada a relatively economical and satisfactory 
election administration. 
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SPENCER, PHILIP. YWe went to the peo r (Canadian forum, XX (241, 242), X XI (243), 

Feb., March, April, 347-9, 379- 82, 19-24). Further results of an investigation or 

‘political consumer survey’ ‘ made in Toronto to find out what the ‘‘man in the 
street”’ is thinking about. 


Woops, H. D. Sirois report before the Ottawa conference (Public affairs, IV (3), March, 
1941, 117-23). Considers the attitudes of the federal and provincial governments 
towards the Sirois report. 


Vv. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


BurPEE, LAWRENCE J. New Brunswick down by the sea (National geographic magazine, 
LXXIX (5), May, 1941, 595-614). 


Gipson, LAWRENCE HENRY. Acadia and the beginnings of modern British imperialism 
(Essays in modern English history in honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941, 177-202). See p. 195. 


Lanctot, Gustave. L'Acadie et la Nouvelle-Angleterre, 1603-1763 (Revue de I'Uni- 
versité d’Ottawa, XI (2), avril-juin, 1941, 182-205). 


McAnn, Arpa. The friendly isles of Fundy (Canadian geographical journal, XXII (3), 
March, 1941, 124-39). Describes Deer, Coneaneiin, and Grand Manan Islands, 
lying in Passamaquoddy Bay. 


Nova Scotia, Province of. Report of Board of Trustees of Public Archives of Nova Scotia 
for year ended 30th November, 1940. Halifax: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 40. 


PaTTERSON, GEORGE. Hon. William A. Henry (Canadian bar review, XVIII (10), Dec., 
1940, 762-75). As the Nova Scotian ‘‘Father of Confederation” standing next in 
prominence to Tupper, Henry is by tradition reputed in Nova Scotia to have been 
one of the drafters of the original B.N.A. Act. 


Une touchante pétition des Acadiens réfugiés en Poitou (Bulletin de I'Institut frangais de 
Washington, numéro treize, déc., 1940, 21-2). A petition of fifteen Acadian 
habitants who tried to take up life again in Poitou. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


AupeT, Francis-J. Contreceur: famille, seigneurie, paroisse, village. Montreal: G. 
Ducharme. 1940. Pp. 276. To be reviewed later. 

—_——_——_—_—_—_——- David Lynd, 1745-1802 (B.R.H., XLVII (3), mars, 1941, 86-9). 
David Lynd was a prominent member of the legal profession in Quebec from 1767 
till his death in 1802. 

os pearente conte Bisasllon (1851-1923) (B.R.H., XLVII (4), avril, 
1941, 116-19). Brief sketch of the life of M. Bisaillon who played an important 
role in the legal and political life of Montreal. 


BARBEAU, Marius. Notre tradition, que devient-elle? (Culture, II (1), mars, 1941, 3-12). 
The author decides that French-Canadian tradition is gradually being merged into 
the continental culture. 

—_—_—_———————_ The seafaring folk of Gaspé (Queen's quarterly, XLVIII (1), spring, 
1941, 29-37). The people of ook, whether of ancient sea-coast stock or the later 
habitants from Quebec or Acadia, look to the sea as their main, if not only, field 
of activity. 


CHarTIER, Emite. La vie de ——— au Canada francais, 1760-1925. Montréal: 
Editions Bernard Valiquette. Pp. 355. ($1.25) 


Couture, MicHEL. Le mouvement mennaisien au Canada francais (1830-50) (La 
Société canadienne d'histoire de l'Eglise catholique, rapport 1939-40, 67-87). The 
penetration of the liberal ideas of Lamennais into the political, religious, and literary 
life of Lower Canada. 
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Knott, LEonarD L. French Canada is a big market (Canadian business, XIV (2, 3), 
Feb., March, 1941, 22-6, 90, 92; 44-7, 106). Astudy of French Canada designed to 
dispel common misconceptions held about it. 


Lo BurRTON. French Canada: A modern feudal state (Virginia quarterly review, 
VII (2), spring, 1941, 206-22). A study of modern French Canada; the feudal 
rik of its society and the implications and consequences thereof. 


MassicotteE, E.-Z. L’aviateur Jacques de Lesseps et Montréal (B.R.H. , XLVII (4), avril, 
1941, 122-6). Jacques de Lesseps, son of Ferdinand de Lesseps, was in Montreal 
in 1910 for aviation week in Canada and was there again in 1926 before he set out 
for the Gaspé — he lost his life in a flying accident. 
——_—————— La boulangerie 2 Montréal avant 1760 (B.R.H., XLVII (3), mars, 
1941, 79-84). Interesting details concerning the making of bread—regulations, 
prices, etc. 


—_————————_ Od pouvaitétrela morgue a Montréal sous le régime francais? (B.R.H., 
XLVII (4), avril, 1941, 120-2). 





O'Breapy, Maurice. Le mouvement démocratique (La Société canadienne d'histoire de 
l’Eglise catholique, rapport 1939-40, 51-66). The author claims that democracy 
reached its highest peak in Lower Canada during the existence of the Institut 

Canadien (1844-76). 








Réalisations canadiennes-francgaises [French-Canadian achievements]: Série de cing 
causertes irradiées au poste CKY, Winnipeg, sous les cmpne de l'Université du 
Manitoba. on University of Te, 3 1941. Pp. 23. Contains 
articles by: W. Gencaumn. DONATIEN FREMONT, Marius BENOIST, MARTIAL 
Caron, A. R. M. "ie 


[Roy, P.-G.] Rapport de l'archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1939-1940. 
King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. viii, 486. To be reviewed later. 





Quebec: 












TRAQUAIR, RAMSAY, MAURAULT, OLIVIER, and NEILson, Gorpon. La conservation 
des monuments historiques dans la province de Québec (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, 
27éme année, no 105, mars, 1941, 1-23). iscussion of this subject under such 

headings as sculpture in old churches, domestic architecture, silverwork, etc. 





TREMBLAY, LAURENT. La confiance en nous-mémes (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, 
XI (1), janv.-mars, 1941, 20-41). This article is the eighth chapter in a book in 
preparation called Le Doute nationale and is a study of French-Canadian psychology. 













(3) The Province of Ontario 


ALFRED, Brother. The Windham or ‘‘Oak Ridges’’ settlement of French Royalist refugees 


in York County, Upper Canada, 1798 (Canadian Catholic Historical Association 
report, 1939-40, 11-26). 


—. - 5 Ottawa—Canada's changing capital (Empire review, no 482, March, 
, 109-41). The city’s transformation is being brought about by the gradual 
saan out of a master project of building and planning. 















Bauer, Mrs.H. New Dundee, its history and development (Waterloo Historical Society, 
27th annual report, 1939, 70-4 


Butt, WittiAM Perkins. From Oxford to Ontario: A history of the Downsview com- 
munity. Toronto: Perkins Bull Foundation, 330 Bay Street. 1941. Pp. 310. 
($4.00) To be reviewed later. 






DuNLop, ALEXANDER. Canada—1827 (Maclean's magazine, LIV (5), March 1, 1941, 
26-8). A letter of 1827 which reveals the Ontario of a century ago. 





EpWARDS, FREDERICK. This is Kingston (Maclean's magazine, LIV (3), Feb. 1, 1941, 
18-20, 24, 26). A descriptive article. 
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FEATHERSTON, C. A history of Bridgeport (Waterloo Historical Society, 27th annual 
report, 1939, 80-4). Gives facts about early industries, churches, and schools. 


FRASER, Mrs. A. M. The village of Shakespeare, Perth County (Waterloo Historical 
Society, 28th annual report, 1940, 119-21). 


Motz, W. J. John Motz (Waterloo Historical Society, 27th annual report, 1939, 90-1). 
Biography of a leading citizen of Waterloo County, 1830-1911. 


PANABAKER, J.D. David Norman Panabaker (Waterloo Historical Society, 27th annual 


report, 1939, 86-9). Biography of one of the leading citizens of Waterloo County, 
1874-1939. 


Scott, W. L. Glengarry’s representatives in the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada. 
Part II. 1812-1841 (Canadian Catholic Historical Association report, 1939-40, 
27-42). Continues the biographical sketches of the legislative representatives of 
Glengarry. Part I appeared in the Report for 1938-9. 


The Stedman deed (Waterloo Historical Society, 28th annual report, 1940, 130-5). A 


crown patent granted in 1798 validated the title of Philip Stedman to lands he 
purchased from the Six Nation Indians. 


Wa ton, J. M. The story of Kettleby. Aurora, Ont.: The author. 1941. Pp. 28. 


Gathers together a number of newspaper articles about the village of Kettleby, 
Ontario. 


Waterloo Historical Society. Twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth annual reports, 1939 and 
1940. Kitchener, Ont.: The Society. 1941. Pp. 51-144. The articles are listed 
in this bibliography. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Coppock, K. Calgary and the Company (Beaver, outfit 271, March, 1941, 42-7). 


From a police outpost and fur-trading point Calgary has become a city of 85,000 
in sixty-five years. 


Locke, Puitip C. Judge L. A. Prud'homme (Manitoba bar news, XIII (7), March, 
1941, 78-80). Pays tribute to the last of the old-time judges who administered 
justice in the early days of Manitoba. 


MaAcFarRLAneE, R.O. Winnipeg in the seventies—as seen through the local press (Manitoba 
arts review, II (1), spring, 1940, 5-14). 


Story of early days of Company in Western Canada. St. Paul, Minn.: St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Co. [1941.] Pp. [10]. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


ATKINSON, BRIAN. The rise of Conservatism in British Columbia (Canadian forum, 
XX (242), March, 1941, 375-6). The most interesting aspect of current British 
Columbian politics is the sudden rise of the Conservative party from obscure and 
ineffectual opposition to its greatest prominence since 1928. 


Early flour-mills in British Columbia. 1. Vancouver Island and the lower mainland by 
W. E. IRELAND (British Columbia historical quarterly, V (2), April, 1941, 89-109). 


Joxunson, F. Henry. Old Fort Kamloops (Canadian geographical journal, XXII (2), 
Feb., 1941, 82-9). The Kamloops post at the junction of the South and North 
Thompson Rivers was an essential link in the chain of forts serving the New 
Caledonia region. 


KOLEHMAINEN, JOHN ILMARI. Harmony Island: A Finnish Utopian venture in British 
Columbia (British Columbia historical quarterly, V (2), April, 1941, 111-23). Trial 
and failure of an attempt to achieve an ideal society, 1901-5. 
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VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


Avison, T. L. American dollars are hard to get: The story of foreign exchange conirol in 
Canada. (Behind the headlines series, no. 6) Toronto: Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 1941. Pp. 19. 

(10c.) 






















Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada 1941: Official handbook of present 

conditions and recent progress. Ottawa. 1941. Pp. vi, 186. (25c.) 

Family income and expenditure in Canada, 
1937-1938. (A study of urban wage-earner families, including data on physical 
attributes.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 210. (50c.) 

Housing in Canada. (Census monograph 
no. 8, reprinted from vol. XIII, seventh census of Canada, 1931.) Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1941. Pp. 174. (50c.) 





Canada, Dominion of. Report of the Royal Canadian Mounted a ie the year ended 
March 31, 1940. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. 221. (50c.) 


Canada: Report of the Horace Plunkett Foundation (Yearbook of agricultural co-operation, 
1941, London, P. S. King and Son, pp. 102-51). Reviews the history of the co- 
operative movement in Canada. 


GoopricH, CARTER. The I.L.O. at Montreal (C.J.E.P.S., VII (2), May, 1941, 267-9.) 
Describes the activities of the International Labour Office in its new working centre 
on the McGill University campus. 


LAMBERT, R.S. How healthy is Canada? (Democracy and citizenship series, no. 6.) 
Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs. 1941. Pp.21. (10c.) 


MENZEL, ARTHUR. Exchange control in Canada (McMaster University quarterly, L (3), 
March, 1941, 2-4). A general history of the working of exchange control to date. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police—its place in the development of the Canadian West 
(Canada 1941: Official handbook of present conditions and recent progress, 27-41). 
Summarizes the history of the Force. 


WAELBROECK, P. Canadian unemployment insurance in the light of foreign experience 
(Public affairs, IV (3), March, 1941, 141-6). A comparison of the Canadian 
unemployment insurance system with the systems of other countries. 


(2) Agriculture 


Cavers, H. M. Canada's loss—the rural home (Canadian forum, XX (242), March, 
1941, 383-4). Points out the alarming trend towards the disappearance of the 
individual farm home, and the steady encroachment of the company farm. 


PEMBERTON, R. E. K. How long can the farmer take it? (Canadian forum, XX (241), 
Feb., 1941, 339-41). Urges the extension to agriculture of controlled production. 


Year book of agricultural co-operation, 1941. Edited by the Horace Plunkett Foundation. 
London: P. S. King and Son. 1941. Pp. 296. (7s. 6d.) 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


BuRGOYNE, R. GorpDon. Post-war immigration (Municipal review, XXXVII (2), 
Feb., 1941, 11-12). Urges Canada to think now of large immigration after the 
war, and hopes that it will be preponderantly of British stock. 
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Forschungen des Deutschen Auslandswissenshaftlichen Institut, Abteilung Volkstums- 
kunde. Die Bevolkerung in den wichtigsten britischen Uberseegebieten. Entwicklung 
und gegenwartiger Stand. Berlin: Junker und Dunnhaupt. 1940. Pp.343. Deals 

with the development and current status of population in the Union of South 

Africa, India, Australia, and Canada. 
















GARDNER, R. W. Population and the wheat problem (Canadian chartered accountant, 
XXXVIII (5), May, 1941, 330-5). A very substantial increase in population will 
one? a solution to the wheat problem and to some other outstanding problems 
as well. 


GuILLET, Epwin C. Highlights of emigration in the days of the satling-shitp (Waterloo 
Historical Society, 28th annual report, 1940, 110-12). Describes conditions of 
travel from the British Isles to North America. 


Outlook for population growth in Prairie Provinces of Canada (Geographical review, 
XXXI (2), April, 1941, 327). 





SOMERVILLE, H. Racial groups in Canada (Studies, [Dublin], Sept., 
(4) Geography 


CoLeMAN, A. P. The last million years: A history of the pleistocene in North America. 
Edited by GEorGE F. Kay, with a foreword by E.S. Moore. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 216. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


1940, 431-40). 














(5) Transportation and Communication 


Agreement between Canada and the United States of America relating to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence basin development, signed at Ottawa March 19, 1941. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1941. Pp. 10. 











BowEN, Dana THomas. Lore of the lakes: Told in story and picture. Daytona Beach, 
Florida: The author, 625 Lenox Avenue. 1940. Pp. xvi, 314. ($3.50) To be 
reviewed later. 






Brown, H. W. The coming of the telephone to Kitchener (Waterloo Historical Society, 
28th annual report, 1940, 98-101). The first instrument was brought into use in 
1880, followed in 1883 by the arrival of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 


Crew, ANNE C. and CHURCHILL, ARTHUR C. References on the Great Lakes-Saint Law- 
rence Waterway project. Washington, D.C.: United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Dec., 1940. Pp. 189 (mimeo.) 










Correspondence and documents relating to Great Lakes-St. Lawrence basin development. 
Supplement no. 1. I. Legal opinions. Il. Summary of outstanding features. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 23. 





Hanratty, C.J. Before Confederation (Canadian national magazine, XXVII (5), May, 
1941, 11, 55). An account of two early Canadian railways—the European and 
North American, and the New Brunswick and Canada. 











Hitt, V. R. Broadcasting in Canada (Canadian forum, XX (241, 242), Feb., March, 
1941, 337-9, 372-4, 378; XXI (243), April, 1941, 10-11). Bitter criticism of the 
CBC, its personnel and management. 


Jack, L. St. Lawrence Waterways, a Canadian viewpoint (Barron's, [New York], Nov. 
11, 1940). 


MEIKLE, ALLAN. What the seaway means to labour (Labour review, V (4), April, 1941, 
51-2). Believes that this alteration of the Canadian transportation system would 
cause unemployment without producing any compensating economic benefit. 


MENEFEE, F. N. The St. Lawrence seaway. Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros. 1940. 
Pp. xvi, 325. ($2.50) 
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MONTAGNES, JAMES. Profits in the air (Canadian business, XIV (3), March, 1941, 22-30, 
80, 82, 84-5). Surveys the broadcasting industry in Canada and its finance. 


NEAL, ARTHUR L. Development of radio communication in Canada (Canadian geo- 
graphical journal, XXII (4), April, 1941, 164-91). Outlines the general history 
from the setting up of Marconi’s station in 1901 at Table Head, Cape Breton Island, 
to the vast importance of radio today in wartime. 


NovikorFr, Puitip A. 7.7.C. (Maclean’s magazine, LIV (2), Jan. 15, 1941, 23-4). 
Outlines the history of Toronto’s street railway system. 


PuTtNEy, BRYANT. The St. Lawrence bottleneck (Nation, CLII (20), May 17, 1941, 
577-9). Argues that completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence development 
would not retard but give enormous impetus to defence projects in both the United 
States and Canada. 


St. Lawrence project: Review of early and recent developments (Engineering journal, XXIV 
(1), Jan., 1941, 20-2). 


Toronto Transportation Commission. Wheels of progress: A story of the development of 
Toronto and its public transportation services. Toronto: The Commission. [1941]. 
Pp. [vi], 116. A history of the public transportation system in Toronto from 1849 
to the present, with many interesting illustrations of horse-cars and Toronto in its 
early stages of development. 


Witson, KENNETH R. The St. Lawrence project (Maclean's magazine, LIV (4), Feb. 15, 
1941, 8, 43-6, 49). Outlines the history behind the present discussions of the St. 
Lawrence seaway plan. 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Aparr, E. R. The study of history at McGill University (Culture, II (1), mars, 1941, 
51-62). 


ArmstronG, H. F. John Alexander Nicholson, M.A., LL.D., 1860-1940 (McGill news, 
XX (3), spring, 1941, 23-4). Outlines the career of Dr. Nicholson, registrar of 
McGill University from 1902-30. 


Beach, E.F. The McGill School of Commerce (McGill news, XX (3), spring, 1941, 17- 
19). A study of the scope and purposes of the courses offered by the School. 


Bovey, WILFRID. Education and the services (Canadian geographical journal, XXII (2), 
Feb., 1941, 98-106). Instruction to the troops serves a twofold purpose—to 
improve the standard of intelligence and to provide civil qualifications for a rather 
distant demobilization. 


Caron, IVANHOE. Les maitres d’écoles de l'Institution royale de 1801 @ 1834 (B.R.H., 
XLVII (1), janv., 1941, 21-32). Brief discussion of the education laws of 1801 and 
1829 in Lower Canada, followed by a list of the teachers in the schools of the 
Institution royale. 


Carr, Henry. The Very Reverend J. R. Teefy, C.S.B., LL.D. (Canadian Catholic 
Historical Association report, 1939-40, 85-95). Pays tribute to Father Teefy’s 
contributions in the affiliation of St. Michael’s College to the University of Toronto. 


Cotsy,C.W. Francis McLennan (McGill news, XX (3), spring, 1941, 13-14). McGill 
lost a good friend when Governor Francis McLennan died in December, 1940. 


CotcarpD, E. A. Sir William Dawson as a teacher (McGill news, XX (3), spring, 1941, 
25-6, 58). Outstanding as Sir William was as Principal of McGill, 1855-93, he 
achieved a success no less remarkable in his teaching. 
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DonoHoE, E. F. St. Jerome's College: Historical sketch (Waterloo Historical Society, 
28th annual report, 1940, 101-10). History of the college, founded in 1864 at 
St. Agatha, Ontario. 


EDWARDS, FREDERICK. School goes to camp (Maclean's magazine, LIV (4), Feb. 15, 
1941, 19, 31-4). Men in all the services are now getting free schooling through 
courses financed by Canadian Legion War Services. 


Fay, H.C. English and Canadian schools (Yearbook of agricultural co-operation, 1941, 
London, P. S. King and Son, pp. 14-27). A comparison of British and Canadian 
schools, past and present. 


GopsouT, ARCHANGE. L’histotre dans nos universités (Culture, II (1), mars, 1941, 
41-50). Discussion of courses and methods of teaching history in Canadian 
universities. 


LaMBERT, R.S. A fatr chance for every child—why not? The need for national standards 
in education. (Food for thought, no. 13.) Toronto: Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. March, 1941. Pp. 12. (10c.) 


MAHEUX, ARTHUR. oe sur l'éducation. Québec: La Librairie de l’Action Catho- 
lique. 1941. Pp. 260. These are addresses and essays on techniques and 
principles of education by the President of the Committee for Secondary Education 
of the Province of Quebec, one of the most disinguished and liberal minds of 
French Canada. They show how loyalty to the best French-Canadian nationalism 
can be well combined with loyalty to the ideals of the Commonwealth and appreci- 
ation of the advantages of North America. As documents they reflect the best 
or which seem about to transform education in French Canada. [J. H. 
BIGGAR. 


MarTELL, J.S. ‘‘Agricola’’: A pioneer in adult education (Public affairs, IV (3), March, 
1941, 133-6). John Young of Halifax, ‘‘Agricola,’’ started a province-wide dis- 
cussion of agricultural problems which led to the creation of a Central Board of 
Agriculture and a greatly stimulated interest in farming. Marked similarities exist 
between his movement and the St. Francis Xavier movement today. 


MAuRAULT, OLIVIER. Propos et portraits. Montréal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 
1941. Pp. 299. ($1.25) To be reviewed later. 


Norris, K. E. The three R's and the adult worker: The survival of learning in the basic 
school subjects among unemployed men. Introduction by C. E. KELLoGG. (McGill 
social research series, no. 10.) Montreal: McGill University. 1940. Pp. xxviii, 
213 (plano.). ($2.00 cloth; $1.50 paper) 


Quebec, Department of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce. Primary education 
statistics, 1938-9. Quebec: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. [viii], 137. (50c.) 


Stmarp, GeorGes. Notre credo national (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, XI (2), 
avril-juin, 1941, 137-58). A French Canadian expresses his views on national unity 
and education. 


W., W. J. Robert McQueen, 1896-1941 (C.J.E.P.S., VII (2), May, 1941, 278-83). 
Reviews the career and outstanding qualities of the late Professor McQueen of 
the University of Manitoka. 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Auccair, Evig-J. Le réle de l’Ezlise dans les Cantons de l'Est (La Société canadienne 
d'histoire de l’Eglise catholique, sapport 1939-40, 89-97). Since 1760 the Catholic 
church has been a means of spreading French-Canadian culture into the English 
stronghold of the Eastern Townships. 
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Canadian Catholic Historical Association [La Société canadienne d’histoire de l’Eglise 
catholique. Report, 1939-40. Ottawa: The Association. 1941. Pp. 103, 113. 
French and English sections. The articles are listed separately in this bibliography. 


Caron, IVANHOE. Liste des prétres séculiers et religieux qui ont exercé le saint ministére 
en Canada (1604 @ 1629) (B.R.H., XLVII (3), mars, 1941, 76-8). 


Couns, ALICE RoGER. Real people: Pen pictures. Sketch XII: Margaret MacKellar. 
Walkerton: Herald Times Print. N.d. Pp. [36]. ($1.00) The life of a Canadian 


missionary to India. 


GaGNoN, OnéstmE. Les jésuites au début de la colonie (B.R.H., XLVII (1), janv., 1941, 
3-14). On the occasion of the fourth centenary of the founding of this order, the 
author reviews their work in New France. 


Gopsout, ARCHANGE. La liste chronologique de l’abbé Noiseux: une mystification his- 
torique (Culture, II (1), mars, 1941, 13-28). Examines the authorship and contents 
of a document which appeared in 1834, Liste chronologique des Evéques et des Prétres 
tant séculiers que réguliers employés au service de l’Egltse du Canada, etc. 


GrRouLx, LioneL. Le conflit religieux au lendemain de 1760 (La Société canadienne 
d'histoire de l'Eglise catholique, rapport 1939-40, 11-26). Analyses the doubts and 


fears in the minds of the French people as to the position of their religion after the 
conquest of Canada. 


MaAHEUX, ARTHUR. Le probléme protestant (La Société canadienne d'histoire de l’Eglise 
catholique, rapport 1939-40, 43-50). Influences which the author claims have 
been exerted by the Protestants in Quebec on the Catholics after 1760. 


MARION, SERAPHIN. Le probléme voltairien (La Société canadienne d'histoire de |’Eglise 
catholique, rapport 1939-40, 27-41). Discusses voltairianism in the Gazette de 
Québec, begun in 1764 and in the Gazette littéraire de Montréal, instituted in 1778. 


Messire Antoine Girouard (B.R.H., XLVII (2), fév., 1941, 49-52). Obituary notice 


which appeared in Le Canadien of Quebec in 1832 concerning the curé of St- 
Hyacinthe. 


MILLMAN, THoMAS R. David Chabrand Delisle, 1730-1794. Part II (Montreal 
churchman, XXIX (3), March, 1941, 14-16). Delisle was the first Rector of 
Montreal and Chaplain to the garrison. 


Mutiins, GLapys. English-speaking priests who evangelized the Eastern Townships 
(Canadian Catholic Historical Association report, 1939-40, 43-54). 


O’GorMAN, J. R. Canadian Catholic chaplains in the Great War, 1914-1918 (Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association report, 1939-40, 71-83). 


PELLAND, Lf&o. Sur la nomination de deux évéques, Laval et Briand (Canada francais, 
XXVIII (7), mars, 1941, 674-700). 


Poutiot, L&on. Etats mystiques chez les convertis indiens dans la Nouvelle-France (La 
Société canadienne d’histoire de l’Eglise catholique, rapport 1939-40, 99-106). 
Cites a number of cases from the Jesutt Relations. 


WaGner, L.H. The Evangelical Church in Upper Canada from 1837 to 1865 (Waterloo 
Historical Society, 27th annual report, 1939, 75-80). 


Watsu, T. J. Pioneer English Catholics in the Eastern Townships (Canadian Catholic 
Historical Association report, 1939-40, 55-70). 
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IX. GENEALOGY 


AupkT, Francis-J. Les Donegani de Montréal (B.R.H., XLVII (3), mars, 1941, 65-75). 
The first member of this Italian family to settle in Montreal was John Donegani 
who arrived towards the latter half of the eighteenth century. 


Coser, P. Cober family history (Waterloo Historical Society, 28th annual report, 1940, 
113-19). Short history of the Cober and Holm families. 

















MassicoTTe, E.-Z. La famille Baby Cheneville et les commandants du fort Niagara 
(B.R.H., XLVII (1), janv., 1941, 15-18). Genealogical details concerning the 
family of Joseph Baby Cheneville who was stationed at Niagara from 1742 to 1748 
and information concerning a number of officers at the fort. 





MontiGny, Louvicny de. Le Lorimier et le Montigny des Cédres (B.R.H., XLVII (2), 
fév., 1941, 33-47). Genealogical accounts of the Lorimier and Montigny families, 
two of whose members took part in the Battle of Cédres in 1776 against the Ameri- 
cans. 









X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Diliemaiie of current publications on Canadian economics (C.J.E.P.S., VII (2), May, 

1941, 302-12). Lists articles in fields of economic history, the fur trade, agriculture, 
mining, immigration and settlement, population problems, economic geography, 
general works and statistics. 

















BreITHAUPT, W.H. The ‘‘Canada Museum" (Waterloo Historical Society, 27th annual 

report, 1939, 62-70). The Canada Museum und Allgemeine Zettung, published from 
1835 to 1840 in Berlin (Kitchener), Ontario, was the first German newspaper 
published anywhere in Canada. 






Canadian periodical index, 1939: Accumulation of quarterly indexes published in the 
Ontario Library Review, compiled by the Circulation Department of the University 
of Toronto Library under the direction of May L. Newton, M.A. ‘Toronto: Public 
Libraries Branch, Ontario Department of Education. 1940. Pp. 121 


FREDENBURGH, R.L. Canadian pamphlets on public affairs (International affairs review 
supplement, Dec. 1940-March 1941, 174-8). Reviews some of the Canadian 
pamphlet series which have appeared recently. 





MurrRAY, FLORENCE B. and Murray, Extsitg McLeop. Preliminary guide to the 
manuscript collection in the Toronto Public Libraries. Toronto: Toronto Public 
Libraries. 1940. Pp. iv, 60. To be reviewed later. 













OvERMAN, WILLIAM D._ Select list of materials on Ohio history in serial publications 
(Ohio State archaeological and historical quarterly, L (2), April-June, 1941, 137-70). 
Includes lists of works on French and English rivalry in the Ohio Valley, on the 
American Revolution, and on the War of 1812. 





Smith, LittiAN H. amd WriGut, ANNIE M. Canada: A reading guide for children and 
young people (American Library Association, Booklist, XX XVII (16), May 1, 1941, 
part 11, 419-28). A list compiled mainly to give information to young Americans 
about their northern neighbour. 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


BARBEAU, Marius. Tisseuses de ann ane (Canada francais, XXVII1(1), sept., 
1940, 7-19). Describes various types of sashes woven in Quebec as far back as 1700. 





French-Canadian backgrounds: A symposium. Foreword by R. C. WALLACE. I. Some 
French-Canadian backgrounds by Mgr OLIVIER MAURAULT. II. French-Canadian 
ideals in education by Father HENRI SAINT-DENIS. III. French Canada in literature 
and song by JEAN Brucuesi. IV. Art in French Canada by Marius BARBEAU. 
V. French Canada in the national setting by LEON-MERCIER GoUIN. Toronto: 

Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. [vi], 101. ($1.00) 
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Hunter, E.R. J.E.H. MacDonald: A biography and catalogue of his work. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 60. ($2.50) 


MACPHERSON, Mary-Etta. Re-birth of a Canadian classic (Canadian homes and 
gardens, XVII(9), Sept., 1940, 30-2, 35-6, 38, 40). Barnum House, pronounced 
by experts to be one of the finest surviving examples of Georgian-Colonial archi- 
tecture in North America, has been carefully restored by its new owner, the Archi- 
tectural Conservancy of Ontario. 


Marion, SERAPHIN. Curiosités littéraires de la ‘‘Gasette de Montréal’’ de 1776. La 
Gasette littéraire de Montréal de 1778-1779 (Canada francaise, XXVIII(1), (8), sept., 
nov., 1940, 35-56, 242-50). Interesting research into the cultural life of Montreal, 
which may also be found in M. Marion’s latest book, Les Lettres canadiennes 
d'autrefots, vol. II. 


Morin, Victor. Une chanson du Dr. Bardy (B.R.H., XLVI(11), nov., 1940, 332-7). 
On the occasion of the departure of his friend Dr. J. D. Nelson, Dr. Pierre-Martial 
Bardy wrote this song at Boucherville in 1825. 


Munroe, Davip. Joseph Howe as man of letters (Dalhousie review, XX(4), Jan., 1941, 
451-7). Almost alone among Canadian statesmen, Howe excelled in literature as 
well as in politics. 


National Gallery of Canada. Annual report of Board a Trustees for the fiscal year 
1939-1940. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 


Toronto Public Libraries and 500th Anniversary Committee Commemorating the 
Invention of the Art of Printing from Movable Types. Canadian book of printing: 
How printing came to Canada and the story of the graphic arts, told mainly tn pictures. 
Toronto: 500th Anniversary Committee, Toronto Graphic Arts Association, 137 
Wellington Street West. 1940. Pp. xiv, 130. ($1.00) 


Traquair, Ramsay. The old silver of Quebec. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 
1940. Pp. xiv, 169. ($4.00) See p. 200 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 
THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING, May 22-24, 1941 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association for 1941 was 
held at Queen’s University, Kingston, on May 22-4. The attendance was repre- 
sentative, and the papers and discussions were of high quality. The presidential 
address by Dr. G. Lanctot, the Dominion archivist, was a survey of Canadian 
historical writing from its beginnings, ending with a plea that the time has arrived 
for historical writing truly national in tone and scope. Papers were read as follows: 
“Agricultural History as a Field of Research,” Everett E. Edwards, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture; ‘‘Fisheries and 
Sea Power,” Gerald S. Graham, Queen’s University; “‘The Organization of the 
East Coast Patrols, 1915-1918,” Gilbert Norman Tucker; ‘‘Pre-Confederation 
Defence Problems of the Pacific Coast Colonies,” Willard E. Ireland, Archives 
of British Columbia; “The Exhibition as a Medium for the Study and Teaching 
of History,’’ Martin Baldwin, Art Gallery of Toronto; “Sir Robert Borden and 
Canada’s External Policy, 1911-1920,’"’ F. H. Soward, University of British 
Columbia. 

The social scientist in the modern world was the subject for a discussion session, 
the paper by Professor A. R. M. Lower, printed in the last issue of this REVIEW, 
being used as a basis. F. H. Underhill, the Abbé Maheux, R. A. MacKay, and 
T. F. Mcllwraith opened the discussion and a number of others contributed. A 
résumé of this discussion will be included in the annual Report of the Association, 
as will also the papers read at the other sessions. A joint dinner of the Canadian 
Historical and Canadian Political Science Associations was addressed by President 
James P. Baxter, 3rd, of Williams College. President Baxter spoke on Anglo- 
American relations, dealing first with relations in the 1860’s and then in a forth- 
right and eloquent way with recent developments and contemporary problems. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Fred Landon, University of 
Western Ontario; vice-president, A. R. M. Lower, United College, Winnipeg; 
members of council to retire in 1944, A. G. Bailey, University of New Brunswick, 
B. Brouillette, University of Montreal, A. L. Burt, University of Minnesota, 
F. H. Underhill, University of Toronto; English secretary and treasurer, Norman 
Fee, Public Archives, Ottawa; French secretary, Séraphin Marion, Public Archives, 
Ottawa. R. G. Riddell, University of Toronto, was again appointed editor for 
the Association’s Report. 


‘Ecipius FAUTEUX 


-¥gidius Fauteux, archivist and historian, librarian of the Public Library of 
Montreal, passed away on April 22 last. Born in Montreal, in 1876, educated at 
the classical college of his native city, subsequently a student in Divinity for three 
years and in Civil Laws for as many more years, he received his degree of Doctor 
of Laws and was called to the Bar in 1903. He never practised law, but having 
founded a political paper while yet a university student, he persevered in journalism 
for over ten years, first as editor of Le Rappel (1902-4), then in the capacity of 
parliamentary correspondent for La Patrie (1905-9), finally, as chief editor of 
La Presse (1909-12). 
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When he was appointed librarian of the new Saint-Sulpice Library in 1912, 
he renounced politics and devoted himself entirely to literature and Canadian 
history. During twenty years, he increased the fine stock of books and archives 
entrusted to his care, doing the utmost to make them known to the greatest 
number of readers and scholars possible, not only in Montreal but throughout 
America. Saint-Sulpice Library having closed its doors, Mr. Fauteux was offered 
the situation of librarian of the Municipal Public Library, which he accepted. 
From 1932 until his death, he continued to toil with the same energy, ever striving 
after the ideal, although his book-stacks were meagre and could not be compared 
with those he had previously supervised. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the major part of his time was taken up by the 
public, he managed to find leisure for preparing lectures, writing articles, biblio- 
graphies, critical editions, and books which made his name well known to learned 
societies and earned for him the deepest appreciation of many specialists from 
French and English Canada, and from the United States as well. He soon became 
a member of the Société Historique de Montréal (1916) and of the Numismatic 
and Archaeological Society. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada in 1918, and received from France the decoration of Officier d’ Académie, 
in 1930. 

His first book was an anonymous political pamphlet, published in 1908, 
under the title of Dix Ans de régime libéral (80pp.). His second book was not 
printed before 1917: it was a genealogical and historical study of the Famille 
d'Acdleboust (196pp.). Then came, ten years later, a biography of Monsieur Lecoq: 
Souvenirs d'un ancien séminariste (85pp.) In 1929 and 1930, there appeared, in 
English: The Introduction of Printing into Canada: A Brief History (178pp.); in 
1934, Le Duel au Canada (317pp.); in 1940, Les Chevaliers de Saint-Louis au 
Canada (252pp.); not to mention several reprints taken from periodicals and 
presented in book-form. In brief, the contributions of A°gidius Fauteux to Canadian 
libraries may be numbered as follows: six volumes; ten critical editions of historical 
manuscripts; half a dozen bibliographies (including the catalogue of French books 
at the Wembley Exhibition); twenty-three lectures and studies; twenty prefaces; 
fifteen articles published in periodicals at home and abroad; and, to put them 
apart, fifty other articles in the Bulletin des recherches historiques, and forty-four 
chapters of the Carnet d'un curieux, in the newspaper La Patrie. (This enumeration 
does not include his every-day collaboration to Le Rappel, and to the dailies 
La Patrie and La Presse, between the years 1902 and 1912.) 

gidius Fauteux was not only a clear and correct writer; he was classical, 
abundant, excellent indeed: a master in language and composition. As an historian, 
he was accurate and clever: in fact, we owe him many precious ‘‘mises au point.” 
His passing is a great loss to French Canada and to Canada at large. 

{OLIVIER MAuRAULT] 


OscaR DouGLAS SKELTON 


Oscar Douglas Skelton was born at Orangeville, Ontario, in 1878. He received 
his early education in the schools of Orangeville and Cornwall, entering Queen’s 
University in 1896. After obtaining his M.A. in 1899, he spent some time in 
newspaper work, and served from 1902 to 1905 as assistant editor of the Book- 
lovers’ Magazine. After completing his work for the Ph.D. at Chicago in 1908, 
he returned to Queen’s where he remained as Professor of Political Science and 
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subsequently as Dean of the Faculty of Arts until his appointment as Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs in 1925, a post which he held until his 
death on January 28, 1941. 

Skelton was a political scientist who knew the value of the historical approach. 
Governments have changed, and constitutional and social theories with them, 
since I listened to his lectures in the early twenties; but the great’ qualities that 
marked his interpretations are permanent. When he expounded his views on the 
evolution of the state or on the development of democratic institutions, not merely 
the forms but the spirit of ancient structures came to life, and one saw the growth 
of a nation—primitive customs growing into complex organisms, clumsy theories 
becoming stable ideas, and the nebulous aspirations of by-gone politicians and 
philosophers working out into an ordered system of parliamentary government. 
Skelton’s lectures were a training in hard reasoning, in the observation and inter- 
pretation of detail, and he had the breadth of mind to fit the detail into the larger 
pattern so that the immature mind could see and comprehend the process. 

In 1924, after much indecision, he doffed academic robes to take the post 
of Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. It was a hard choice. All his 
past work and experience had prepared him for the task of guiding Canada into 
full nationhood; on the other hand, he was fond of teaching, he liked students, 
and he loved Queen's. He found it hard to tear himself away, and even when his 
friend, Mr. King, applied pressure, he did not burn his bridges completely. He 
went to Ottawa as counsellor on a year’s leave of absence. Long afterwards he 
told me that the Dean’s office loomed in retrospect as a peaceful haven of rest. 
He missed his books, his students, and the serenity of university life. The public 
service gained, but Canadian scholarship lost heavily when Skelton went to 
Ottawa. 

Between 1916 and 1921, his contribution to Canadian history was prodigious. 
The Life and Times of Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt (1920) and the Life and Letters 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (1921), besides ranking among our first three or four 
biographies, still provide the best general treatment of Canadian political history 
from the fifties to the end of the Great War. Both were authorized biographies 
based largely on family papers, and while the Laurier has the values as well as 
some of the inevitable shortcomings of a work written by a close friend and 
admirer, it will always stand as a great history of the Liberal party during the 
formative years after Confederation. The Railway Builders (1916), in the 
“Chronicles of Canada,” is, despite its weight of fact and learning, the most 
readable narrative sketch ever done on Canadian railway transportation. Both 
The Days of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (1916) in the “Chronicles of Canada,” and The 
Canadian Dominion (1919), which he contributed to the Yale ‘‘Chronicles of 
America,”’ have the same quality—great knowledge and shrewd judgments con- 
densed in single paragraphs. Judging from press reports even Lenin was stirred 
by Socialism, A Critical Analysis (1911), but historians will be more interested 
in the verdict of G. D. H. Cole who once remarked that it was the best criticism 
of socialism ever written. Among his earlier writings was also the very valuable 
survey of Canadian economic history which he contributed to Canada and its 
Provinces. 

Skelton was not a stylist like G. M. Trevelyan, but he was a master of fluent, 
lucid prose which not infrequently concealed from the general reader the close- 
knit reasoning and the imaginative skill which made it scholarship. All his work 
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whether in books or articles is dotted with telling phrases and those flashes of 
brilliant insight which Prometheus-like he seemed to steal from the heavens. 

When a coming generation writes the history of our times, Skelton will take 
his place as a Maker of Canada. More than any other single man, he created 
Canadian foreign policy, and the story of Canada’s relations within the British 
Empire before and after the enactment of the Statute of Westminster is in large 
part the story of his later career. He became the trusted adviser of two prime 
ministers who were poles apart in their constitutional ideals and national philoso- 
phies; and it is to the credit of Mr. Bennett that his earlier suspicions vanished 
as he grew to recognize the greatness of O. D. Skelton. He leaned on him and 
relied on him almost as fully as did Mr. King. 

Those students who had the privilege of his friendship think at this moment, 
however, not merely about his achievements in statecraft and scholarship. They 
mourn the loss of the noble, simple human being who in days past listened to 
their troubles and gave wise counsel. Believer in the dignity of the individual 
man and the worth of human personality, Skelton taught that freedom was a 
precious heritage which had, at all costs, to be preserved. With democracy in 
full career, he taught the need for maintaining and safeguarding the human 
personality—originality of mind, individuality of character, and all the other 
qualities that make the human race superior to a herd of animals. Freedom of 
thought and action has been an attitude of mind long cherished in Canada, and 
this tradition, both in Queen’s and at Ottawa, Dr. Skelton strongly reinforced 
with his learning and his insight. Until the time of his death he worked for his 
country with widening vision and unswerving fidelity, and his memory remains 
her enduring possession. [GERALD S. GRAHAM] 




































HISTORICAL RECORDS SURVEY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The extent of the organization of archival material which is at present going 
on in the United States is indicated by the following quotations from a memorandum 
recently received by the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 

“Since September 1, 1939, the activities formerly carried on by the Historical 
Records Survey as a unit of Federal Project No. 1 have been continued as a series 
of state-wide projects operating in all states and the District of Columbia. The 
object of these projects is to increase the accessibility to public officials, scholars, 
and the general public of the archival and other source-materials for the history 
of the United States. As the means of achieving this end they prepare and dupli- 
cate inventories of federal, state, county, municipal, and other local public archives; 
inventories, guides, and calendars of manuscript collections, including church 
archives; and inventories of books, pamphlets, and broadsides printed in the United 
States and its territorial possessions prior to January 1, 1891, and newspapers 
located in the United States. They also transcribe selected older and more 
important archives and manuscripts as a measure of preservation and arrange 
archives, manuscripts, and printed material where such treatment is necessary 
as a preliminary step to the preparation of inventories and the improvement of the 
storage and public availability of archives. 

“The most important single activity of this section has been the preparation 
and duplication of the archival inventories. . . . In the process of preparing the 
inventories it has been necessary for the Historical Records Survey projects to 
produce a ‘frame of reference’ in the form of brief histories of the governmental 
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units concerned as well as summaries of the legislation under which these govern- 
mental agencies have evolved. 

“Another important aspect of the Historical Records Survey program is 
bibliographical research. The phase of this field to which emphasis is being given 
at present is the listing of American imprints issued prior to certain date limits. 
For the Rocky Mountain states this date limit is 1891 but for the other states 
it is 1877, the year after the United States Catalogue began publication. This 
activity will serve the nation as a whole and the scholars in particular in good 
stead in the years tocome. Its results take the form of inventories of the printing 
produced by a particular state or locality for specified periods, with indications 
of the present location of known copies of each item. An incidental but highly 
significant result of the American Imprints Inventory is the feeding of thousands of 
new titles and new locations into the Union Catalogue at the Library of Congress. 

“The light which is shed upon historical events by letters, diaries, and other 
personal papers. . . needs littleemphasis. The fact that official records and semi- 
official documents closely related to others in the public archives frequently find 
their way into private manuscript collections increases the importance of this 
category of source material to scholars in many fields. The preparation by the 
Historical Records Survey projects of guides to the country’s depositories of 
manuscript collections, of more detailed analyses of the holdings of particular 
institutions, and of itemized lists of the contents of especially significant collections 
is a service of inestimable value to scholars, librarians, and others who deal with 
research materials. The records of churches and religious organizations are also a 
major source of data on American social history.” 






The Tyrrell Medal for writing in Canadian history was presented by the 
Royal Society of Canada at its annual meeting in May to Professor A. S. Morton 
of the University of Saskatchewan. 

Professor Gerald S. Graham of Queen’s University has been awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Professor Graham is engaged in a study of the influence 
of sea power on the history of Canada. 






The Editor has recently received a letter from Professor Louis Hamilton who 
has been a contributor to this REVIEW and to its annual predecessor since 1911. 
The letter was a personal one, but so interesting in its contents that we are taking 
the liberty of quoting something from it. Mr. Hamilton, with the exception of 
the period of 1914-19, was a lecturer at the University of Berlin from 1904 until 
the present war when he managed with his wife and two children “‘to get out of 
Germany just in the nick of time. We just packed a handbag apiece, walked out 
of the house we had built, slammed the door, and within two hours were on the 
train leaving all behind. Among the ‘all’ is one of the largest private libraries of 
Canadian books and maps, the MS for a book on Canada (nearly complete), the 
MS for a book on Victorian literature (complete), and notes for a couple of hundred 
lectures.’’ Mr. Hamilton is acting at present as case secretary to the British War 
Refugees Fund, and his wife, who was also a lecturer at the University of Berlin, 
is lecturing temporarily at the University of London. At the conclusion of the 
war Mr. Hamilton is hoping to return to Canada, and would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of making a permanent residence. His last visit was in 1937 when he was 
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on the Summer School staff of the University of Saskatchewan. His letter expresses 
a strong confidence in British victory and British morale. Germany, he believes, 
lacks the inner strength of Britain—‘“‘contains the seeds of disintegration.”’ ‘Army 
or no army, Gestapo or no Gestapo, once the civilian population gets the bombing 
that is coming to them the beginning of the end will be in sight. We can face 
danger, because it is not hidden from us. They cannot, because it is. You will 
find that Dr. Goebbels will prove to be the worst director of propaganda the 
world ever produced, because he made the initial mistake of using up all the 
superlatives for trifles, has reduced their face value to such an extent that the 
words he uses, especially his exaggerations, carry no value, do not convince, and 
indeed are merely an inflated currency.” 








The Institute of Historical Research, University of London, enclosed with 
its nineteenth annual report for the year ending July 31, 1940, a statement with 
regard to its activities, dated March, 1941, which reads in part as follows: 
“Although the library remains closed to readers, a small staff is still in daily 
attendance, and arrangements have been made, by the courtesy of the London 
School of Hygiene, for books and periodicals from the Institute to be consulted 
at the School. As in the past, the Institute’s staff will do their best to answer 
enquiries on such matters as the bibliography of historical research and the 
location of manuscripts. It is hoped to publish the Bulletin of the Institute twice 
a year. The Theses Supplement will be suspended during the war, its place being 
taken by a list, to be printed in the Bulletin, of completed theses only; the Supple- 
ments to the Guide to Historical Publications of Societies of England and Wales 
will appear only in alternate years, beginning in 1942. Work on the main volume 
of this Guide is going forward.” 


BooK-NOTES FOR TEACHERS 


(These notes are of necessity selective. Suggestions will be appreciated.) 


Mind Through the Ages: A History of Human Intelligence by Martin Stevers 
(New York, Doubleday Doran & Co. [Toronto, McClelland and Stewart], 1940, 
xii, 521pp., $3.75). Here is a book which will be of interest particularly to teachers 
of European history. The main theme of the book is that there is much to be 
hoped for in a world where man has, under the whip-lash of circumstances, risen 
from a primitive creature of habit and restricted allegiance to the dignity and 
vision of a free individual, conscious of the noble future that may be gained 
through the proper handling of his technocratic and scientific knowledge. Man 
is now in a position, the author believes, to deal with his social and psychological 
problems in the same successful way in which he has solved the problems of 
physical nature. Once the present great threat of the “‘ant hill state,’’ revived 
by Hitler, is dealt with, man can proceed to the highest achievements. 

Such optimism in a war-torn age is refreshing, and one hesitates to point 
out the clouds. But it is impossible not to pause and consider when, on page 268, 
apropos of Alexandria in the Hellenistic world, we read, ‘‘Thereby the gain from 
the Alexandrian freeing of reason to do its work was almost exactly balanced by 
the loss of spiritual power and energy; the one cut away the other. And this fact 
just about closes the account for the Greek contributions to progress.”’ Mr. 
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Stevers gives a high place to religion in the past development of man, but he 
seems in the end to place greatest faith in the emotional satisfaction of the search 
for abstract truth through reason and science, and he relies upon the appeal 
which this will make to the free minds of a free, democratic citizenry. Yet are men 
today any more able to find emotional drive and satisfaction in such a faith than 
they were in Alexandria? Mr. Stevers leaves a place for religion, to be sure, in 
the “ ‘mystery’... at the very heart of man’s nature,’’ and in the realm beyond 
the limits of science, but these are mentioned almost as an afterthought, and the 
whole implication of the book is that the ‘‘mystery’”’ and the “realm beyond” 
will be steadily dissipated and conquered by reason and science. We wonder 
whether the statement about Alexandria might not be a more fitting conclusion 
for Mr. Stevers’s book than his somewhat magical faith in Alexis Carrel’s future 
world of geniuses. 

The book, however, deserves a place in a teacher’s library for its challenging 
ideas. They should make anyone teaching world history do some real thinking. 
{[R. M. SAUNDERs] 

Pioneer Arts and Crafts by Edwin C. Guillet (Toronto, Ontario Publishing 
Company, 1940, x, 102pp., 75c.). Mr. Guillet has in this volume added a fifth 
to his admirable series on “Early Life in Upper Canada.” The material is organized 
topically—leather work, spinning and weaving, farm industries, food and the 
processes connected with it being among the principal topics treated. The text 
is simply and clearly written. The illustrations, about forty in number, are well 
chosen and the small volume is attractively produced in every respect. The book 
is one which high-school students should delight to browse in. One can only wish 
that every school library were equipped with material of this kind. The problem 
of carrying interest beyond the limits of a text-book would then be in a fair way 
towards solution. 

Pamphiiets on current events. If one may judge from the output of recent 
months the age of pamphlets seems to have returned. Even those which have 
a more or less direct bearing on Canada are too numerous to be described here. 
The titles will, however, indicate the great variety of material, most of it prepared 
by competent authorities, which is available in pamphlet form. Among the recent 
titles in the ‘Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs’ (Oxford, At the Clarendon 
Press; Toronto, Oxford, 10c. each) are: South Africa by E. A. Walker; The Arabs 
by H. A. R. Gibb; The Origins of the War by E. L. Woodward; Latin America by 
R. A. Humphreys; The Jewish Question by James Parkes; Germany's ‘‘New Order"’ 
by Duncan Wilson. The very useful Oxford Periodical History of the War by 
Edgar McInnis has been carried by instalment number seven down to March, 
1941. The “Behind the Headlines” series (10c. each), issued by the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education and the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs in Toronto, has added the following among others: Labour and the War 
by Andrew Brewin; Ogdensburg, Hyde Park—and After (Joint Economic Defence) 
edited by J. S. B. Pemberton; Dynamic Democracy by Philip Child and John W. 
Holmes with a foreword by Sir Robert Falconer; Jf Thine Enemy Hunger . . .! 
by Gilbert E. Jackson with a foreword by F. Cyril James. The Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education has added to its ‘‘Democracy and Citizenship” series 
Do You Deserve Democracy? by R. S. Lambert. The World Peace Foundation, 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, has begun a series on foreign policy entitled 
“America Looks Ahead” (25c. paper), the first two numbers being: Australia and 
tie United States by Fred Alexander and Canada and the United States by F. R. 
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Scott. ‘America in a World at War’ (New York, Farrar and Rinehart; Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 10c. each) is another new series including An American 
Looks at the British Empire by James Truslow Adams; War for Power and Power 
for Freedom by Lionel Gelber and Robert K. Gooch; A Summons to the Free by 
Stephen Vincent Benet; The Monroe Doctrine Today by Grayson Kirk; Germany 
Then and Now by Alonzo E. Taylor. The ‘‘Macmillan War Pamphlets” (London, 
Toronto, Macmillan Co., 10c. each) have the following among others Let There Be 
Liberty by A. P. Herbert; War with Honour by A. A. Milne; Nordic Twilight by 
E. M. Forster; For Civilization by C. E. M. Joad; The Rights of Man by Harold 
Laski. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Canadian Catholic Historical Association has published its annual report 
for the vear 1939-40, containing particulars with regard to the Association and 
also the papers read at the annual meeting which was held in October last year 
at Sherbrooke, P.Q. The titles of papers are included in our “List of Recent 
Publications.” The report is a well printed and edited volume running to over 
100 pages for each of the English and French sections. The officers of the Associa- 
tion were given in our issue of last December. 

The Champlain Society in its thirty-fourth annual report dated March 5, 1941, 
gives the following information with regard to its forthcoming publications: 

The third volume of the Hudson’s Bay series, which is to contain the Minutes 
of Council of the Northern Department of Ruperts-Land from 1821 to 1831, edited 
by R. Harvey Fleming, with an introduction by Professor H. A. Innis, is already 
set up, and should be issued in a few weeks. Unfortunately, war-time conditions 
in England, and the delays in sending proof backwards and forwards across the 
Atlantic, have made it impossible to publish this volume as early as was originally 
expected. 

The future programme of publication by the Society will inevitably be affected 
by the course of the war. Mr. Rich, the general editor of the Hudson's Bay Record 
Society, is proceeding with the preparation of the fourth volume in the series, 
which will deal with the history of Oregon; and the Champlain Society has in 
preparation a volume of Loyalist narratives illustrating the experiences of those 
refugees who came to Canada after the American Revolution. Many of these 
narratives have never appeared in print before. The date on which it may be 
possible to publish these volumes is, however, as yet uncertain. 

President, Sir Robert Falconer; secretaries, H. C. Walker, W. S. Wallace; 
treasurer, H. H. Langton; assistant secretary-treasurer, Miss Julia Jarvis. Address: 
The Library, University of Toronto. 

The Historical Association of Annapolis Royal. The first quarterly meeting 
of the Historical Association of Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, for the year 1941, 
was held in Memorial Hall, Monday, February 24, 8 p.m. with the President 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. K. Eaton in the chair. A minute of silence was observed in 
honour of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Wheelock Harris, a past president, 
and life director of the Association, after which Mrs. J. W. Thompson, a life-long 
friend paid a fine tribute to Mr. Harris’s life-work. 

The President stated that he had had orders that in the future, Fort Anne 
and the Habitation would be spoken of respectively as Fort Anne National Historic 
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Park and the Port Royal National Historic Park. As honorary superintendent of 
the former park, Lieutenant-Colonel E. K. Eaton gave extracts from his annual 
report to the Controller of the National Parks Bureau, and also extracts from his 
first annual report of the Port Royal Habitation Historic Site, which is under 
his immediate supervision. 

The programme consisted of the following papers: ‘‘Seigniories of Port Royal 
and Quebec” by Roy A. Lawrence; “Saint Luke’s and Other Anglican Churches 
in the Vicinity’”’ by the Rev. E. B. Gabriel; ‘‘The Annapolis General Hospital 
and Earlier Ones in Annapolis Royal” by Arthur L. deWolf. 

President, Lieutenant-Colonel E. K. Eaton; secretary, Mrs. F. C. Gilliatt, 
Box 88, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. 

Waterloo Historical Society. The twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth annual 
reports of the society contain several articles which have been noted in our ‘“‘List 
of Recent Publications.” The Society is to be congratulated on continuing to 
publish so creditable a series of reports. Included in the present number is a 
sketch of the life of David Norman Panabaker who in addition to playing a very 
active part in his community was also for many years an active member of the 
society. His knowledge of the history of Waterloo County and of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch settlers in western Ontario was very extensive and it is fortunately preserved 
in permanent form in the articles which were printed by the society from time 
to time. 

The York Pioneer and Historical Society has arranged a series of meetings 
for the period March-June, 1941, with addresses on a variety of subjects, including 
one by Dr. J. A. C. Evans on “The Hurons in Simcoe County.” The annual 
‘“Pilgrimage’’ to Sharon is arranged for June 7. President, Dr. Emerson Bull; 
secretary, N. F. Caswell, 124 Spruce Hill Road, Toronto. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


The British Columbia Archives reports a long list of accessions in the British 
Columbia Historical Quarterly of last January. Manuscripts, museum items, and 
photographs are included in the list. A number of the items relate to the fur 
trade, the most important being the original journal of Fort Simpson for the 
years 1859-62. 

The Manitoba Museum has been presented with a valuable collection of 
Paul Kane items. The donation has been made in memory of George W. Allan 
and Mrs. Allan of Winnipeg and of G. W. Allan of Moss Park, Toronto. The 
eighty-three items, all Indian except for two of Eskimo origin, were collected by 
Paul Kane during his journey from Toronto to the Pacific coast and return in 
1846-8. G. W. Allan of Moss Park commissioned Kane to travel, paint pictures, 
and collect material. Most of the pictures are now in the National Gallery at 
Ottawa, the Royal Ontario Museum, and the Toronto Art Gallery. Many of the 
items are mentioned in Kane’s book, Wanderings of an Artist, dedicated to G. W. 
Allan and published in 1859, and some are illustrated in his paintings. 

Maritime Library Association. The recent bulletins of the Association, edited 
by Mrs. Mary K. Ingraham of Acadia University, contain much information, 
with regard to the activities of libraries at the present time and in relation to 
the war, which has contemporary interest but which will also be of value in future 
as historical material. Items of historical interest are also mentioned from time 
to time. The Association has recently acquired the minute book and records of 
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the first Association established in 1918. The issue for May-June, 1941, contains 
a sketch of the library of Acadia University. Mention is also made in an earlier 
bulletin that Mrs. T. J. Coughey, librarian of the Saint Andrews Public Library, 
has unearthed the constitution of Saint Andrews Library for 1815 with a catalogue 
of its books. 

The New Brunswick Museum at the last meeting of its board was reorganized 
into three sections: Natural History, Canadian History and Archives, Arts and 
Crafts. Reorganization was made necessary by the retirement of Dr. William 
MacIntosh as director. Dr. J. Clarence Webster announced that he would present 
his library of Canadian history to the Museum. The annual report showed that 
over 18,000 people had visited the Museum in 1940 and that a very active extension 
work was being carried on through the schools and in other ways. The Webster 
collection was enlarged during the year by 647 pictures. The Hon. Dr. Murray 
MacLaren was re-elected president and Dr. J. Clarence Webster and Chief-Justice 
J. B. M. Baxter, vice-presidents. 

Toronto Public Libraries. A preliminary guide to the manuscript collection 
prepared by Florence B. and Elsie M. Murray under the direction of the Chief 
Librarian, Charles R. Sanderson, has recently been published. The material is 
extensive and covers a wide range in Canadian history. The guide will be noted 
in our review section. 

The University of Western Ontario. The first number of The Library Bulletin, 
mimeographed in attractive form, was issued in February last. ‘‘The Bulletin 
will record the coming of important books, manuscripts, prints, maps and other 
accessions; will describe important collections; will serve as a medium for public 
acknowledgment of the more outstanding gifts and will give interesting details 
of the use made of the books and other printed and manuscript holdings.”” A 
brief history of the library is given, there are several notes of historical interest 
on amateur theatricals in London, the John Davis Barnett collection which includes 
many items of Canadian interest, the collection of early agricultural journals 
which is the most extensive of its kind in Canada, the Talbot Papers, and the 
War Records collection. It is proposed to print documents of interest from time 
to time, and a short one on the Huron militia in 1837-8 is here included. A de- 
scription is also given of the recently acquired papers of Horatio Hale. At the time 
of his death in 1896 competent authorities said that his work contained ‘the 
greatest mass of philological data ever accumulated by a single enquirer.”’ Horatio 
Hale was born in Newport, New Hampshire, and at an early age became a student 
of Indian languages. Before he had graduated from Harvard University he was 
appointed philologist of an United States exploring expedition. After graduating 
in 1837 he spent several years in Persia, India, and other Eastern countries. He 
settled in Clinton, Ontario, in 1856. His professional life, for he was also a lawyer, 
did not keep him from pursuing his favourite scientific investigations while at 
Clinton. He early interested himself in the Indian tribes, particularly those of 
the Huron Iroquois stock, and in 1883 one of his best known books, The Iroquois 
Book of Rites, appeared. 

While living at Clinton, Horatio Hale had a library of twelve thousand books 
but unfortunately this whole collection was destroyed by fire some years ago. 
The material now deposited in the University Library comprised all his literary 
remains. 





